THE THEATRE. 


April, 1888. 


Wallis Court. 


Part I. 


ALLIS COURT is about five miles from one of the largest 

towns in the north-west of England. It is a fine old 

manorial house, and from the windows of the countless chambers 

the view is so extensive, that although I have lived there for 

twenty years without a break, I always declare that I saw new 
points and effects every time I gazed at it. 

Here I have been ever since I was two years old. My mother 
died the day after I was born, and my father joined her two 
years after, leaving me to the care of my Aunt Wallis, of Wallis 
Court, his only sister. 

My father was a Frenchman of very ancient family ; my mother 
a Miss Wallis, brother and sister having married brother and 
sister. Colonel Wallis had married my aunt when she was but 
seventeen years old, and three months after the wedding had 
disappeared from Europe with an American actress. He was 
never heard of again; he had made his arrangements about 
Wallis Court, leaving it to Aunt Belle, with two thousand a year, 
_ giving her power to leave it to whom she liked, with only one 
condition, that it was not to be left to churches, convents, or 
priests: she was a strict Roman Catholic. He was not very much 
of anything, but had been baptized in the Church of England. 
She never knew exactly when he died, and he never knew that 
eight months after he left her she gave birth to a son. She made 
up her mind that this boy should be brought up for and devoted 
to the Church, and with this object always in view, he was sent 
to a Catholic College abroad, as she thought there was less chance 
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of his getting any heretical ideas in his head if brought up in a 
Catholic country ; and in Belgium he spent his youth, However, 
his father’s military instincts came out strongly when he was 
about eighteen, and when he came over to Wallis Court, he asked 
his mother to buy him a commission in the English army. This 
she refused todo. Angry words passed between them: he declared 
that he would be a soldier like his father, grandfather, and all the 
Wallises ; and she, in her wrath, said his father had disgraced 
them. The boy had never before heard her speak a word against 
the man who had so cruelly deserted her, and had always loved 
the handsome looking soldier, whose portrait hung over the prie- 
dieu in her boudoir. 

The next day Maurice left Wallis Court, as he averred, for ever, 
and shortly after enlisted in the French army. Two years after 
I came, and my dear old aunt lavished all her love and affection on 
me. She was a very beautiful woman, as good and kind as 
possible. With her anda governess I passed all my happy child- 
hood. They were both highly accomplished women; my aunt 
painted well, my governess was a perfect musician, and both were 
good linguists, and they took a pride in trying to make me as 
clever as themselves. We had no visitors but the Fathers who 
used to come over from Westville to do the service in our 
chapel, as Aunt Belle never went out of the grounds. 

Miss Marchmont, my governess, had relations living on the 
other side of the town, and we sometimes drove over to see 
them. Her brother was a wealthy merchant, with an only 
daughter, about my age. Aunt Belle was so afraid that I should 
meet any gentlemen there, and perhaps end by making an unfor- 
tunate marriage like hers, that my visits there were very rare. 
I used to tell her that if she ever intended me to marry, it 
would only be with a Frenchman of ancient lineage, with half a 
dozen long names to match mine, and who would suddenly be 
seen walking up the steps of Wallis Court, hat in hand, to demand 
an alliance with her niece, Mademoiselle Pauline Stephanie 
Angelique Marie Montgivon de Belancourt. 

One evening in December, Miss Marchmont was taken sud- 
denly ill, and alarmingly so. Poor Aunt Belle became flurried. 
She wanted the doctor, one of the Fathers, and Mr. Marchmont 
all at once. Our household consisted of an old coachman, who 
had lived with Aunt Belle ever since her marriage, and was now 
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nearly seventy, and asthmatical, but who always drove us, as we 
never had occasion to go out if the weather were bad. Under 
him was Watson, a young man about twenty-five, who did all 
the hard work, and sometimes drove a small cart, when he had 
to fetch such things as washing or hampers of stores, and some- 
times a dog-cart; besides Watson, there was a small boy of 
thirteen. Our stud consisted of two handsome, large and lazy 
carriage horses, sleek and sleepy, one that went in the dog-cart 
and was ridden by Watson when he rode out with me, and my 
particular steed. 

On the evening of Miss Marchmont’s indisposition, old Grant 
was laid up with bronchitis; Watson had gone to London 
to attend his father’s funeral, and the boy was the only 
available Jehu we had. Aunt Belle was in despair. She, and 
our old maid, Parkins, did not dare leave dear Marchmont’s side. 
I told her not to worry herself. She knew I was a good horse- 
woman, for she had thought it only right that a Wallis and a 
Montgivon de Belancourt should be a good éuyére, and I had 
been presented with a pony on my fifth birthday, and a horse 
when I was sixteen. I told her I would drive the dog-cart and 
fetch the doctor first, and bring him back, taking the boy with 
me for propriety. She assented to this arrangement, and I left 
her somewhat comforted. 

The snow had been days on the ground, and the road was 
rather slippery. Martin, the boy, and I went into Bolter’s 
stables, and between us we managed to harness the horse, and 
we succeeded in getting him into the dog-cart. He was very 
fresh, not having been out for some days, and somewhat 
frisky. For a couple of miles we went along at a pretty good 
pace. I never took my eyes off Bolter’s head and the 
road until we passed a place called Thornton Pool, on which 
hundreds of skaters were disporting themselves. I always 
envied them, and longed to join them; but such a proceeding 
would have so shocked Aunt Belle that I never even dared 
suggest it, and contented myself with gyrations on our own pond, 
with Martin, Watson, and Grant for an admiring crowd. 

The scene was very picturesque, and I forgot Bolter in order to 
gaze atit. He took a mean advantage of my weakness, and showed 
signs of becoming unmanageable. There was nothing in front of us 
but this long white road, and one solitary figure of a man, some- 
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what ahead. As we neared him, I could just see that he had a 
pair of skates slung on his shoulder. Then Bolter became fear- 
fully obstreperous, Martin became alarmed, and the man turned 
round and saw us. He made one plunge at the horse’s head 
just in time to prevent a catastrophe. This had not come within 
Bolter’s calculation, and he suddenly stood quite still. The stranger 
looked at me and lifted his hat, and then looked at Martin, 
and at the trap and horse, without saying one word. Iwas gazing 
at him. It then struck me that he had done a very courageous 
thing, and I thanked him for it, and said I thought the horse was 
all right now, and that I had better go on. 

“Will you allow me to accompany you a little way, in case he 
becomes troublesome. again ?” asked the stranger. 

I looked at him for a minute without answering. Such an offer 
had never occurred to me. He saw that I hesitated, and said— 

“You will be conferring a great kindness on me, for I have an 
important appointment, and fear I am rather late. I hoped I 
should meet some trap coming along, when I perceived yours, and 
meant to ask for a lift.” 

After this a refusal was impossible. 

“Very well,” said I, rather ungraciously, and he tried to jump 
up, but Bolter began to be restless again, and this was not so 
easily accomplished. He, the stranger, danced about the road, 
with one foot on the step, and the other in the snow, and I felt 
inclined to give vent to an almost uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
but I thought he might be offended ; and at last, seizing a propi- 
tious moment, I held out my hand to him, instinctively, and he 
landed at last by my side. Martin scrambled up behind again, 
and off we went. Not a word passed between us for some time. 
The horse became very restive again, and seemed determined 
either to run away or tumble down. Quiet driving along the road 
did not seem to fit his present excitable state. 

“T don’t think you can manage a brute like that,” said my 
companion ; “ let me take the reins.” 

“ He wiil be all right presently,” said I, laconically. 

“No he won't,” said he, just as Bolter made another start, and 
without another word he took the reins gently out of my hands. 
“Whip,” he added. I handed it to him without a word. “ Hold 
on,” he then said, and he lashed and thrashed the horse until his 
arm must have ached. Bolter, after recovering from his astonish- 
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ment, became perfectly quiet, and we drove on silently. “Where 
shall I drive to ?” said my new friend, when we reached the town. 

“Tam going for a doctor,” said I; “I can manage him now, 
and I should not like you to miss your appointment through me.” 

He took out his watch quickly, gave a sort of gasp, and ex- 
claiming something about being late, he handed me back the 
reins, looked hard at my face, put out his hand, which I mechani- 
cally took, shook hands with me warmly, lifted his hat and dis- 
appeared. I drove on to the doctor’s house, and told him that we 
wanted him at the Court immediately to see Miss Marchmont ; 
he said he was ready to go back with me as soon as Bolter had 
rested a bit. 

The journey home was easy enough: Bolter was subdued. I 
told the doctor all I could about Miss Marchmont, and then we 
lapsed into silence. I must own that I was preoccupied all the 
time with thinking of the strange companion I had picked up, and 
I wondered, nay hoped, I should see him again. Dr. Mathews 
remained all night. Miss Marchmont recovered in a few weeks, 
and all went smoothly again as before. I tried the effect of 
asking if I might go once to Thornton Pool, not thinking for one 
moment that my wish would be granted ; and, to my astonishment 
Aunt Belle allowed Miss Marchmont to persuade her to give her 
consent, and to my great delight Parkins, our antiquated maid, and 
I drove off together, and arranged to walk back. I owned that I 
wished to see my friend again, but if he were on the ice the chances 
were against my seeing him, as it was very full. 

I skated away for some time, feeling very charmed at being 
among a lot of people for the first time in my life, and feeling 
very independent. It was just beginning to get dusk, and many 
skaters had left the ice. I was now better able to skim along at 
a swift pace, and was racing round the edge of the pool when I 
heard a shout behind me, and in a moment a figure had dashed 
up to me, seized me by the hand, and made me whirl round in a 
different direction. We stopped as soon as it was possible, and my 
friend—for it was he—let go my hand, and lifting his hat, said— 

“What a very reckless person you are, to be sure!” 

I was panting and astonished, and could not speak at once. 

“Did you not see,” said he, “that you were skating straight 
away on to forbidden ice, and that another moment and you 
would have gone in ?” 
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This, of course, I had not known; it shocked me a good deal, 
and I began to tremble, and felt myself turn pale. 

“Come along with me,” said my companion, “ you must sit 
down now for a little ;’ and he led me to a chair near the bank. 
Without saying a word, he knelt down and took off my skates ; 
then he made me get up again, and led me into a tent, 
where he made me drink a cup of hot tea. He asked me if I 
was there alone, and on my telling him that I had my maid with 
me, and that I had left her in a little tent on the other side of 
the pool, he said he would take me to her. 

We started off together, and after about two minutes had 
passed, he took out his watch, and gasped more perceptibly than 
on the first occasion, and saying, “ By Jove, I can't,” he lifted his 
hat and disappeared. I did not feel hurt at being so suddenly 
abandoned, for he did it in a kind and regretful, though spasmodic, 
way. I found Parkins, but did not say anything about my nearly 
meeting with an icy bath, nor did I mention him. 

The frost lasted nearly another week, and Aunt Belle allowed 
me to go every day. Every afternoon I found my friend on the 
ice ; we skated together, which, I suppose, was very improper. I 
did not know what to do about him at home. I had not the 
courage now to tell Aunt Belle or Miss Marchmont anything on 
the subject, nor could I give up the pleasure it gave me to see 
him now and then. I used to meet him on horseback, quite 
by accident in a way, for we had never arranged to meet. 
Neither Watson nor Martin could ever have made any remark 
about this to any of the other servants, or I should have heard of 
it. He never made love to me, from what I could judge of love- 
making in books I had read; but I think he loved me, and I 
know I loved him. I knew nothing about him beyond the fact 
that he was very handsome, very amusing, and that his manners 
were charming and always respectful. And so I “lived in 


fantasy,” and imagined him to be all sorts of things, dut the right 
one. 


ParRT II. 


The spring came, and seemed to gladden me as it had never done 
before. I had only one care to cloud an existence that was to me 
paradise on earth, and that was a feeling of shame and remorse 
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that I had not the courage to tell Aunt Belle or Miss Marchmont 
of my friendship and occasional meetings with ‘Thornton Pool,” 
as I called him—after his own suggestion. It seems strange to 
me now, that I never inquired after his real name, but I never 
thought of him as anything in the future. He was to mea present 
enjoyment. When I met him, and we rode together, the air seemed 
lighter, the sun brighter, and life unspeakably beautiful. It never 
occurred to me that some day he might go away and disappear 
for ever. On the days that I did not meet him, I certainly felt a 
curious sensation of nothingness, and my ride seemed a sort of 
failure somehow ; and I would walk my horse home mechani- 
cally, enter by the stable-way, and leave him without the 
usual pat and cuddle ; and I would go up the back stairs to my 
room, telling Parkins, as I passed her, that I should not want 
her. When I had met him, everything seemed so different. 
The air appeared fresher, the sky more blue, and the sun more 
enjoyable. 

We always parted at the end of a lane which we christened 
“ Good-bye Corner,” he taking the road that led to town, and I 
the opposite one home ; on those occasions I cantered back con- 
tentedly, riding up to the front door, where I generally found Aunt 
Belle and Miss Marchmont sitting out on a bench. There I 
would sit with them for a little time playing with the dogs and a 
pet parrot, before going in to change my dress, and listen with 
amiable interest to what Father so-and-so had said when he had 
called in the afternoon, and with philanthropic delight on hearing 
that our laundry-maid’s whitlow had been lanced and that the 
operation in question would ensure her a better night’s rest. 

One afternoon—it was the last day in May—we were riding 
along the ridge of one of our mountains, when the sky, which had 
hitherto been glowing, became cloudedand a heavy darkness seemed 

toenvelop us. We stopped our horses and gazed beneath us on the 
valley which stretched below. “Thornton Pool” had not been 
quite himself that day. He was not so talkative, and not at all 
entertaining. 

After several minutes’ silence he said— 

“I am going away to-morrow.” He took out his watch, and 
studied it for a minute, then replacing it in his waistcoat pocket, 
and pointing with his whip across the valley to a distant point, 
said, “ Yonder is Good-bye Corner ; I have a great wish to accom- 
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pany you there, but it must be done in three-quarters of an hour. 
Can you do it ?” 

I looked on the spot he was pointing to and then at him, and 
said, “ Yes,” as I turned my horse round. The rain came down 
in large drops, and the whole scene became darkened, as we came 
down the mountain-side without a word. When we got on the 
level, we put our horses at a gallop, and tore along the high road 
under the lowering clouds without a word. We pulled in at the 
bottom of a hill which led up to “ Good-bye Corner;” the rain was 
coming down in torrents, and we were soaked through. He took 
out his watch, gave one of his now well-known gasps, and saying— 

“T cannot carry out my wish. I cannot go any farther.” He 
held out his hand to me, and adding, after a pause, “ Good-bye,” 
he raised his hat, turned his horse, and galloped at full speed back 
towards the town. I watched him until he was out of sight, and 
although I did not then realize the situation, I felt a sense of chill 
and coming sorrow, and rode home dejectedly, with the rain beating 
hard enough against my face to wash away the unconscious tears 
that rose up from my heart and gathered to my eyes. I hardly 
knew why. 

The whole summer passed hotly away, and I never saw him 
again. I rode across all the old ground we had galloped over to- 
gether, until the sun and the trees and the birds and the air be- 
came hateful ; and in the autumn I got ill, but no name could be 
given to my ailment. I could not sleep or eat properly, and 
everything ceased to amuse or interest me, although I tried to fight 
against this feeling for the sake of my aunt and governess. At 
last December came, and the doctor having suggested that a little 
change was absolutely necessary, Aunt Belle consented to my 
going to stay with the Marchmonts for a week or a fortnight. I 
was glad of this, for I felt wearied by the very sight of the view I 
had once loved so much, but which now seemed to me irksomely 
monotonous. 

The Marchmonts were kindness itself, and the complete change 
from a monastic life to a comparatively gay one did me good. I 
had no time tothink. We were continually employed in shopping, 
driving, calling, dinner-parties, and actually a dance! I saw many 
young men for the first time in my life, but felt so unaccustomed 
to them that I hardly dared answer them when they spoke to me, 
and certainly never ventured to address them; so I must have made 
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a most unfavourable impression on them. One afternoon, Mr. 
Marchmont came home rather earlier than usual, joining us at our 
afternoon tea. 

“We must dine a little earlier to-night, Marion,” said he, 
addressing his wife ; “I have got a box for the play, and we are 
going to see Moreton Temple, in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’” 

“Oh! papa, what a dear you are!” exclaimed Ethel Marchmont, 
enthusiastically. “Think of that, Pauline !” 

But I was not up in theatricals, never having been inside a 
theatre in my life, and Moreton Temple conveyed nothing to my 
mind worth an emotion. _I knew perfectly well that Aunt Belle 
would not have consented to my going to a theatre, and so I 
said— 

“You must all go, and tell me all about it when you come home.” 

Mr. Marchmont looked discouraged. 

“My dear Pauline,” he said, “I shall not go without you. 
There is no harm whatever in your seeing this play, and I will 
take all the blame on my shoulders.” After a little more hesita- 
tion on my part, I consented. And so we dined rather earlier, 
and drove off to the play. I was certainly pleased that I was 
going, and the crowd of carriages and people in front of the 
theatre looked promising. It was altogether a novelty that pleased 
me not a little. There was an air of pleasure about all the people 
as they came trooping in that seemed to make one feel something 
enjoyable was coming. The band was playing a lovely overture. 
We had a box on the first tier, next the stage. The curtain 
went up, and the play began. I was a little disappointed with 
the beginning, and so I watched the audience, who interested me 
very much by their silent attention ; when all of a sudden their 
quiet demeanour gave way and a burst of simultaneous applause 
caused me to look at the stage again. A man was standing in 
the middle of it, with his head slightly bent in acknowledgment 
of the vociferous applause. His face was deadly pale, but 
not more so than mine when, as he lifted his eyes to our 
box, and our eyes met, I recognized “Thornton Pool.” It was 
all so sudden and so extraordinary to me, that I could hardly 
realize it ; I felt the whole place swim round, but I never moved. 
The people were still applauding, he was still bowing, and no one 
could possibly see or know what I felt ; this comforted me so that 
my emotion passed unnoticed by my companions. 
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The play went on; all through Claude Melnotte’s passionate 
love-making my mind, eyes, and heart were riveted in a way I 
can hardly express. I felt that his voice was addressing me, 
although he never looked up again until just before the curtain 
fell on the last act, and our eyes metagain. The curtain went up 
twice: he came forward to answer the call made for him, and as 
it went down the last time, and shut him out, as I thought, from my 
view and my life, I felt I loved him above all things in this world. 

I drove home ina daze. They all praised Moreton Temple, who, 
I discovered, had made a sensation in London some five years 
ago, and was the most popular actor of the day. They gave him 
a wife and a few children, from hearsay ; they quarrelled about his 
exact nationality and parentage, while I was silently listening in 
the corner of the carriage, and accounting to myself now for his 
jerky disappearances in our past rides. As seven o'clock drew 
near he was due at the theatre. We had frequently talked about 
theatres, and I had told him of Aunt Belle’s horror of them, and 
had hinted that the sorrow of her life had been caused by a 
person connected with the stage. I now felt that all these 
conversations would come back to him, and that we should never 
meet again. I rode over our favourite haunts in the hope of 
seeing him, but unsuccessfully. Was it really true that he was 
married ? Why should he not be? He had never made love to me. 
Somehow, I know not why, I felt that he had no tie of that kind. 
He did not remain very long in Westville, but went back to 
London, where I followed him in imagination, and read all about 
him in the papers. 

Some months passed wearily away, when this time it was Aunt 
Belle who was taken seriously ill. The doctors did not give us 
any hope of her being able to recover, although she did not 
appear to be so bad as they stated her to be. Her mind seemed 
very uneasy, and she gave me the idea of wanting to say some- 
thing, but was continually checking herself. I was very miserable 
at the possibility of losing her, and more so that I had hidden 
anything from her. Should I tell her? Tell her what? That 
I had picked up a chance acquaintance, had fallen in love with 
him, and that he was an actor? No. I felt I could not. It 
sounded so bad, and yet it was so simple; but it would make her 
last moments wretched, and I would give all in my power to let 
her pass away happily, as far as it was in my power to do so, in 
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return for her life of devotion to me. 
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So I kept my secret, and 
tried—but how vainly !—to forget him for her. 

Weeks passed away without any visible change taking place in 
Aunt Belle’s condition, and the doctor said that though the 
end was not far off, she might linger on for some months. 
Miss Marchmont was going to be married, and had' wished 
me very much to be her bridesmaid. I had told her that I was 
afraid of leaving Aunt Belle for a day even, in case anything 
should happen while I was away, and I had quite settled in my 
mind that I would not leave her; when, to my eurprise, she her- 
self wished me very much to go, and pressed me to remain there 
a few days. As I never argued any point with her for fear of 
wearying her, I accepted the invitation, but reluctantly, and 
feeling altogether too much out of spirits to be a guest at any 
festivity. Aunt Belle was evidently getting fidgety about my 
departure, and made me feel, though without expressing it, that it 
would be a relief to her to know I had started. I fancied that 
she thought the change would do me good, and that in her usual 
unselfish way she was afraid something might occur to prevent 
me from having what she considered some amusement ; so 
bidding her an affectionate farewell, and saying I should not be 
away more than three days, I departed, with a sad and heavy 
heart. I arrived at the Marchmonts the day before the wedding, 
and found them all very merry and very busy. 

The next morning we were all up early, a flood of sunshine 
awaking us betimes. There was not a hitch of any sort in any 
of the arrangements of this genial household, but I had received 
a letter from Aunt Belle which nearly broke my heart, though I 
had to hide my feelings so as not to jar on the festivities around me, 
It must have been written very hurriedly, and ran as follows :— 


“MY DARLING CHILD,—I wished you to go away for a little 
time, that I might write what I dared not tell you ; and I must 
do so as briefly as possible, as I feel I cannot last very long now. 
I thought it right to let my son know I was dying, and felt I 
would like to see him once again. I got my lawyer to find out 
where he was, to write to himand tell him of my wish to see 
him ; also to acquaint him with the fact that I could not now 
alter my will, as I had made it in your favour and could not now 
retract. I soon received an answer from him, as follows :— 
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“My DEAREST MOTHER,—I am very glad that you have at 
last recalled me, and am very grieved that you are so ill that I 
may not have the hope of seeing as much of you as my heart 
desires. My life has been a hard struggle for many years, but 
now at last I can manage to live without the patrimony and 
fortune I was entitled to. I do not grieve at your having left it 
to my cousin, but if you will consent to my marrying her, and 
I can win her love, I shall have nothing to regret but the years I 
have heen estranged from you. I shall be at Wallis Court on the 
17th of July. 

“¢Vour affectionate son, 
“* MAURICE WALLIS.’ 


“For months, my darling, I have been worrying myself about 
you and him. I felt, as my end was approaching, that I had not 
behaved well to him, and I knew I could not restore what was his 
by right, without altering the will I had made in your favour. 
When his letter came, a new hope dawned for me, and I grasped 
it with a gratitude I cannot express. By marrying you, Maurice 
would regain his own property without depriving you of it. This 
thought has given me new life, or rather has softened the pangs 
of death. You, my darling, have never loved any one before, and 
cannot fail to love my handsome son. I wrote back and told him 
that his marriage with you would gladden my last moments. 
Oh! Pauline, come back after the wedding, and let me join your 
hands and his before I die. This unexpected emotion is kiling me 
fast, although it makes me so supremely happy. To-morrow 
evening I will send Mat with the horses, that you may come 
back quickly. God bless you, my child—my daughter. 

“Your loving aunt, 
“BELLE WALLIS.” 


I was perfectly dismayed at the contents of this letter. What 
could Ido? Refuse Aunt Belle’s dying wish, after her devotion 
to me, or marry a man I had never seen, and could never love ? 
I don’t know how I put on my bridesmaid’s dress, I felt ina 
dream—a nightmare. As we drove to church I resolved in my 
mind to accept him for Aunt Belle’s sake, and then when my poor 
dear aunt was laid in her grave, I would tell him I loved another 
man, and could not marry him, but would return him all his pro- 
perty. I had not time to consider whether this was wrong or 
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not, for I sat next a chatty groomsman, and had to try and talk 
while my thoughts were elsewhere. 

The ceremony took place, the sun shining on the happiest 
couple I have ever seen. As I thought of my own position, I 
thought I should have broken down ; but there was one thing I 
always could do—suffer, and make no sign. The wedding break- 
fast was like all others, I suppose, and would have delighted me 
as a novelty, had my mind been at peace. The bride changed 
her dress, and left in the summer afternoon, looking the picture of 
happiness. I had not said a word to her about having to leave 
directly she was gone. I had behaved just like the other brides- 
maids, and had not shrieked, as I felt inclined to, when I over- 
heard my groomsman tell my neighbour that he had seen the 
celebrated actor, Moreton Temple, in Westville the previous 
evening. As he was not acting there now, I thought he must be 
mistaken ; but I said nothing. When the bride had departed, I 
told Mrs. Marchmont that I had had a letter from Aunt Belle in 
the morning, saying I must return at once as she was feeling 
worse. At seven o'clock the horses came, brought by our new 
groom, Watson having left us to get married. The man had a 
note for me, which I hurriedly opened. It was from Maurice, 
and ran as follows :— 

“My DEAR COUSIN,—My meeting with my mother seems to 
have been almost more than she could bear, and I am afraid it is 
now a question of hours. I tell you this to prepare you, as I 
do not think, from what others tell me, her end was supposed to 
be so near.—Yours faithfully, 

“ MAURICE WALLIS.” 


I got into my habit as quickly as possible, and my only 
thought was to get to her and bid her good-bye, although as I 
tore along the road on that hot summer evening the thought 
flashed across me that, if I arrived too late, I should be spared a 
promise I could not keep. I would have sacrificed anything to 
be able to kiss my dear good aunt before she died. It was 
getting dark when I reached Wallis Court. I jumped off my 
horse and ran lightly upstairs to her bedroom. Parkins was 
waiting outside, crying bitterly. 

“ She is not ? was all I could utter. 
“No, Miss, but she cannot last the night.” 
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I gently turned the handle of the door, and went softly in. 
Miss Marchmont and a man were standing on the other side of the 
bed. Icould not see much, for the sun had just gone down, and 
my eyes were full of tears as I bent over Aunt Belle and put my 
arms round her and kissed her. She was very feeble, but had 
not lost consciousness. 

“T knew you would come, darling, and I know you will consent 


Swen tae... you... in... . Setter . 
Maurice, give me your hand . . . . from Pauline . . . . my 
darling children . . . . you have made me very . . . . happy. 


God bless you.” 

With my head buried on her shoulder and my hand firmly 
grasped by my cousin, I felt my poor dear aunt pass away. We 
did not move for some time. The doctor came softly in, and 
looked ather. “It is all over, Wallis ; take your cousin away.” 

It was almost dark now; my cousin came round to my side, 
and taking me gently but firmly in his arms, carried me to the 
open window in Aunt Belle’s dressing-room, then wiping my face 
with his handkerchief he murmured softly— 

“My love, my wife!” and as I looked up at him, I saw I was 
in the arms of Moreton Temple! 


COSTS 


Mrs. Kendal. 


M®* W. H. KENDAL (Miss Madge Robertson) was born 

at Great Grimsby, on March 15, 1848, and was brought 
up to the stage from early childhood. When only four years old 
(1852) she appeared at the Marylebone Theatre as the Blind 
Child in “The Seven Poor Travellers.” In 1855 she played Eva 
in a dramatic version of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at Bristol. Mrs. 
Kendal passed her early life in the provinces, principally at the 
Theatres Royal Bristol and Bath, under the management of the 
late Mr. J. H. Chute. She made her first professional appearance 
in London on Saturday, July 29, 1865, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, as Ophelia to the Hamlet of the late Walter Mont- 
gomery,. On August 21, of the same year and at the same 
theatre, she played Desdemona, Othello being represented by Ira 
Aldridge. Miss Robertson then fulfilled engagements at Notting- 
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ham and Hull. Returning to London, she acted Edith in the 
first performance of Andrew Halliday’s drama, “ The Great City,” 
at Drury Lane, on Easter Monday, 1867. On March 14 of the 
following year,she acted Blanche Dumont in Dr.Westland Marston’s 
play, “A Hero of Romance,” then first performed at the Hay- 
market Theatre. In July, at the same theatre, she sustained the 
character of Hypolita in Colley Cibber’s comedy, “She Would 
and She Would Not.” On Monday, December 21, 1868, at the 
opening of the Gaiety Theatre, she appeared in “On the Cards.” 
In March, 1869, also at the Gaiety Theatre, she played Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere in “Dreams.” At the Haymarket Theatre, 
on October 25 of the same year, she represented Lilian Vavasour 
in the first performance of Messrs. Tom Taylor and A. W. 
Dubourg’s comedy, “New Men and Old Acres.’ In a revival 
of “The Rivals,” at the same theatre, on October 24, 1870, 
she played Lydia Languish; and on November I9 of the same 
year, also at the Haymarket Theatre, she acted Princess Zeolide 
in the first performance of. Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s play, “ The Palace 
of Truth.” She also acted the foliowing parts in the same 
author’s plays at the Haymarket Theatre :—Galatea, in “ Pygma- 
lion and Galatea,” on December 9, 1871; Selene, in “The 
Wicked World,” on January 4, 1873; and Mrs. Van Brugh, in 
“Charity,” on January 3, 1874. On January 18, 1875, Miss 
Robertson commenced a short engagement at the Opera Comique, 
where she acted Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons,” Rosalind in 
“As You Like It,” and Miss Hardcastle in “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” In March, 1875, she joined the company of Mr. Hare, at 
the Court Theatre, and during the season she played there in 
“Lady Flora,” “Broken Hearts,” “A Nine Days’ Wonder,” “A 
Scrap of Paper,” “ Uncle’s Will,” and other pieces. Now married 
to Mr. W. H. Kendal, this distinguished actress went to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where she made her greatest success 
as Dora, in “Diplomacy,” the English version of M. Sardou’s 
“Dora,” performed for the first time on January 12, 1878. On 
January 4, 1879, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal opened, at the Court 
Theatre, in “ A Scrap of Paper,” Mrs. Kendal resuming her part 
of Susan Hartley. On February 15 she played the Countess 
d’Autreval in a revival of “The Ladies’ Battle ;’ and on April 
19, Kate Greville in “The Queen’s Shilling.” At the St. 
James’s Theatre, under the management of Mr. Kendal and Mr, 
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Hare, Mrs. Kendal acted the Lady Giovanni in “The Falcon,” 
on December 18, 1879; and Mrs. Sternhold, in the revival of 
“Still Waters Run Deep,” on March 13, 1881. On October g 
of the same year, she played Susan, in the first performance 
of Mr. W. G. Wills’ drama, entitled ‘“ William and Susan.” On 
December 4 she acted Isabel, in “Good Fortune.” On January 8, 
1881, she played Millicent Boycott, in “ The Money-Spinner.” 
On October 27 following, the date of the re-opening of the St. 
James’s Theatre for the season, Mrs. Kendal undertook the 
character of Mrs. Pinchbeck, in “Home;” and played Mrs, 
Preston, in “ The Cape Mail.” On December 29, 1881, she acted 
Kate Verity, in “ The Squire ;’ and on December g, 1882, she 
impersonated Mrs. Beresford in “Impulse,” a play that is likely 
to rival even “Diplomacy” in public favour. Mrs. Kendal is 
emphatically the first of the English-speaking and home-loving 
artists of the age in which she was born. Her art, with all its 
vigour, with all its tenderness, with all its tears, and with all its 
humour, is emblematic of her time. No living actress has done 
more by means of her art to teach men to be true and women 
to be tender. 


Rosalind. 


** Am not I your Rosalind ?”—As You Like It, act iv. sc. 1. 


OOLISH Orlando! not to feel Aer nigh 
Whose very step the winking daisies know,— 

They murmur “ Rosalind” with every sigh 
That stirs their petals when the breezes blow,— 
Each bird that in the leafy forest flies 
Sings of the glory burning in her eyes— 
While thou, dull-pated youth and drowsy lover, 
Wanderest the wood, unconscious of thy joy, 
And lackest eyes within thee to discover 
(As birds and flowers have done) the seeming boy. 
What ! canst not spy beneath the shepherd’s vest 
The bounteous wave of Rosalind’s fair breast ? 
As boy she kiss’d thee! by that touch divine 
Wert still in doubt with 4er sweet lips on thine? 
Mari£ CORELLI. 
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W. S. GILBERT. 


‘ The individual who modelled you 
Was a beginner, very probably ?’ 


—PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE BY 
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William Schwenck Gilbert. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HAVE been asked by the editor of this Magazine to give an 
account of myself. I was born on the 18th of November, 1836, 

at 17, Southampton Street, Strand. I was educated privately at 
Great Ealing and at King’s College, intending to finish up at 
Oxford, - But in 1855, when I was nineteen years old, the Crimean 
war was at its height, and commissions in the Royal Artillery were 
thrown open to competitive examination. So I gave up all idea 
of Oxford, took my B.A. degree at the University of London, and 
read for the examination for direct commissions, which was to be 
held at Christmas, 1856. The limit of age was twenty, and as at 
the date of examination I should have been six weeks over that age 
I applied for and obtained from Lord Panmure, the then Secretary 
of State for War, a dispensation for this excess, and worked away 
with a will. But the war came to a rather abrupt and unex- 
pected end, and no more officers being required, the examination 
was indefinitely postponed. Among the blessings of peace may 
be reckoned certain comedies, operas, farces, and extravaganzas 
which, if the war had lasted another six weeks, would in all pro- 
bability never have been written. I had no taste for a line regi- 
ment, so I obtained, by competitive examination, an assistant 
clerkship in the Education Department of the Privy Council Office, 
in which ill-organized and ill-governed office I spent four uncomfort- 
able years. Coming unexpectedly into possession of a capital 
sum of £300, I resolved to emancipate myself from the detest- 
able thraldom of this baleful office ; and on the happiest day of 
my life I sent in my resignation. With £100 I paid my call 
to the Bar (I had previously entered myself as a student at 
the Inner Temple), with another £100 I obtained access to a con- 
veyancer’s chambers ; and with the third £100 I furnished a set of 
chambers of my own, and began life afresh as a barrister-at-law. 
In the meantime I had made my appearance in print. My very first 
plunge took place in 1&5 8,1 think, in connection with the late Alfred 
Mellon’s Promenade Concerts. Madame Parepa-Rosa (at that time 
Mdlle. Parepa), whom I had known from babyhood, had made a 
singular success at those concerts with the laughing-song from 
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“Manon Lescaut,” and she asked me to do a translation of the 
song for Alfred Mellon’s play-bill. I did it: it was duly printed 
in the bill. I remember that I went night after night to those 
concerts to enjoy the intense gratification of standing at the 
elbow of any promenader who might be reading my translation, 
and wondering to myself what that promenader would say if he 
knew that the gifted creature who had written the very words he 
was reading was at that moment standing within a yard of him? 
The secret satisfaction of knowing that I possessed the power to 
thrill him with this information was enough, and I preserved my 
incognito. 

In 1861 Fun was started, under the editorship of Mr. H. J. 
Byron. With much labour I turned out an article three-quarters 
ofa column long, and sent it to the editor, together with a half-page 
drawing on wood. A day or two later the printer of the paper 
called upon me, with Mr. Byron’s compliments, and staggered me 
with a request to contribute a column of “copy” and a half- 
page drawing every week for the term of my natural life. I 
hardly knew how to treat the offer, for it seemed to me that into 
that short article I had poured all I knew. I was empty. I had 
exhausted myself: I didn’t know any more. However, the printer 
encouraged me (with Mr. Byron’s compliments), and I said I would 
try. Idid try, and I found to nly surprise that there zwas a little 
left, and enough indeed to enable me to contribute some hundreds 
of columns to the periodical throughout his editorship, and that of 
his successor, poor Tom Hood! And here I may mention, for 
the information and encouragement of disheartened beginners, that 
I never remembered having completed any drama, comedy, or oper- 
atic libretto, without feeling that into that drama, comedy, or 
operatic libretto, I had poured all that I had, and that there was 
nothing left. This is a bogey which invariably haunts me, and 
probably others of my kind, on the completion of every work 
involving a sustained effort. At first it used to scare me ; but I 
have long learnt to recognize it as a mere bogey, and to treat it 
with the contempt it deserves. 

From time to time I contributed to other magazines, including 
the Cornhill, London Society, Tinsley’s, Temple Bar, and Punch. 1 
furnished London correspondence to the Juvalide Russe, and I 
became the dramatic critic to the now defunct ///ustrated Times. I 
also joined the Northern Circuit, and duly attended the London and 
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Westminster Courts, the Old Bailey, the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Assizes, and Liverpool Sessions and Passage Court. But by 
this time I was making a very decent income by my contributions 
to current literature, whereas at the Bar I had only earned £75 
in two years. So I stuck to literature, and the Bar went by 
the board. I was always a clumsy and inefficient speaker, 
and, moreover, an unconquerable nervousness prevented me 
from doing justice to myself or my _ half-dozen unfortunate 
clients. 

Of the many good and staunch friends I made on my intro- 
duction into journalism, one of the best and staunchest was poor 
Tom Robertson, and it is entirely to him that I owe my intro- 
duction to stage work. He had been asked by Miss Herbert, 
the then lessee of St. James’s Theatre, if he. knew any one who 
could write a Christmas piece in a fortnight. Robertson, who 
had often expressed to me his belief that I should succeed as a 
writer for the stage, advised Miss Herbert to entrust me with the 
work, and the introduction resulted in my first piece, a burlesque 
on “L’Elisir d’Amore,” called “ Dulcamara ; or, the Little Duck 
and the Great Quack.” The piece, written in ten days and re- 
hearsed in a week, met with more success than it deserved, 
owing, mainly, to the late Mr. Frank Matthews’ excellent imper- 
sonation of the title-r le. In the hurry of production there had 
been no time to discuss terms, but after it had been successfully 
launched, Mr. Emden (Miss Herbert’s acting manager) asked 
me how much I wanted for the piece. I modestly hoped that, 
as the piece was a success, £30 would not be considered an ex- 
cessive price for the London right. Mr. Emden looked rather 
surprised, and, as I thought, disappointed. However, he wrote 
the cheque, asked for a receipt, and when he had got it, said, 
“Now take a bit of advice from an old stager who knows what 
he is talking about: never sell so good a piece as this for £30 
again.” And I never have. 

My first piece gave me no sort of anxiety. I had nothing in 
the matter of dramatic reputation to lose, and I entered my box 
on the first night of “ Dulcamara” with a cwur leger, It never 
entered my mind that the piece would fail, and I even had the 
audacity to pre-invite a dozen friends to supper after the perform- 
ance. The piece succeeded (as it happened), and the supper 
party finished the evening appropriately enough, but I have since 
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learnt something about the risks inseparable from every “ first 
night,” and I would as soon invite friends to supper after a forth- 
coming amputation at the hip-joint. 

Once fairly afloat on the dramatic stream, I managed to keep 
my head above water. “ Dulcamara” was followed by a bur- 
lesque on “La Figlia del Reggimento,” called “La Vivandiére,” 
which was produced at what was then the Queen’s Theatre, in 
Long Acre, and excellently played by Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Miss Hodson, Miss M. Simpson, Miss Everard 
(the original Little Buttercup of “H.M.S. Pinafore”), and Miss 
Fanny Addison. The “ Vivandiere” ran for 120 nights, and 
was followed at the Royalty Theatre by the “ Merry Zingara,” a 
burlesque on the “ Bohemian Girl,” in which Miss M. Oliver, Miss 
Charlotte Saunders, and Mr. F. Dewar appeared. This also ran 
120 nights, but it suffered from comparison with Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand’s “ Black-Eyed Susan,” which it immediately followed, and 
which had achieved the most remarkable success recorded in the 
annals of burlesque. 

Then came the opening of the Gaiety Theatre, for which occa- 
sion I wrote “ Robert the Devil,” a burlesque on the opera of that 
name, and in which Miss Farren appeared. This was followed 
by my first comedy, “ An Old Score,” which, however, made no 
great mark. But there was a circumstance connected with its 
production which may serve as a hint to unacted authors. As 
soon as I had written the piece I had it set up in type—a pro- 
ceeding that cost me exactly five guineas. I sent a copy of it to 
Mr. Hollingshead, and within one hour of receiving it he had 
read and accepted it. He subsequently informed me that he 
read it at once decause tt was printed. Verb. sap. 

I wrote several ‘‘ entertainments” for Mr. German Reed, includ- 
ing “No Cards,” “ Ages Ago” (in collaboration with Mr. F. Clay), 
“Our Highland Home,” “ Happy Arcadia,” “A Sensation Novel,” 
and “Eyes and No Eyes’—pieces which have at least this claim 
upon the gratitude of playgoers, that they served to introduce 
to the stage Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Corney Grain, Miss Leonora 
Braham, and Miss Fanny Holiand—all of whom made their début 
in one or other of these little pieces. 

I had for some time determined to try the experiment of a 
blank verse burlesque in which a picturesque story should be told 
in a strain of mock-heroic seriousness ; and through the enterprise 
of the late Mrs. Liston (then manageress of the Olympic) I was 
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afforded an opportunity of doing so. The story of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s “ Princess” supplied the subject-matter of the parody, and 
I endeavoured so to treat it as to absolve myself from a charge of 
wilful irreverence. The piece was produced with signal success, 
owing inno small degree to the admirable earnestness with which 
Miss M. Reinhardt invested the character of the heroine. Her address 
to the “ girl graduates” remains in my mind as a rare example of 
faultless declamation. It was unfortunately necessary to cast 
three ladies for the parts of the three principal youths, and the 
fact that three ladies were dressed as gentlemen disguised as 
ladies, imparted an epicene character to their proceedings 
which rather interfered with the interest of the story. The suc- 
cess of the piece, however, was unquestionable, and it led toa 
somewhat more ambitious flight in the same direction. 
Immediately after the production of the “ Princess” I was com- 
missioned by the late Mr. Buckstone to write a blank verse fairy 
comedy on the story of “Le Palais de la Verité,” a subject which 
had been suggested to me by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. The piece 
was produced at the Haymarket Theatre with an admirable cast, 
which included Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Everill, Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Caroline Hill, and Miss Fanny Gwynne, and it ran about 150 
nights. A day or two before the production of the piece I was 
surprised to receive a packet containing twenty-four dress circle 
seats, twenty-four upper-box seats, twenty-four pit seats, and 
twenty-four gallery seats, for the first night. On inquiry Idiscovered 
that by immemorial Haymarket custom these ninety-six seats 
were the author’s nightly perquisites during the entire run of a 
three-act play. I assured Mr. Buckstone that I had no desire 
to press my right to this privilege, which seems to be a survival 
of the old days when authors were paid in part by tickets of 
admission. I believe that the Haymarket was the only theatre 
in which the custom existed. Under Mr. Buckstone’s con- 
servative management very old fashions lingered on long after 
they had been abolished at other theatres. I can remember the 
time (about thirty-eight years since, I think) when it was still 
lighted by wax candles. The manager of the Haymarket, in 
Court dress, and carrying two wax candles, ushered Royalty into 
its box long after other managers had left this function to their 
deputy, and the old practice of announcing that a new play 
“would be repeated every night until further notice” survived 
until the very close of Mr. Buckstone’s management. 
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“Pygmalion and Galatea” followed the “ Palace of Truth,” and 
achieved a remarkable success, owing mainly to Mrs. Kendal’s 
admirable impersonation of Galatea. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Howe, 
Miss Caroline Hill, and Mrs. Chippendale were the other note- 
worthy members of the cast. This was followed by “The Wicked 
World,” a fairy comedy in three acts, and “Charity,” a modern 
comedy in four acts, which achieved but an indifferent success in 
London, although it was played with much credit in the country, 
under Mr. Wilson Barrett’s management. 

In the meantime the Court Theatre had been built and opened 
by Miss Marie Litton. I was commissioned to write the open- 
ing comedy, “ Randall’s Thumb,” and its successor, “On Guard.” 
This was followed by a parody on “The Wicked World,” called 
“The Happy Land,” with which I had some concern, although 
it was mainly written by Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett. The origin of 
this piece, which attracted extraordinary attention owing to cer- 
tain impersonations of three leading statesmen—impersonations 
which were subsequently forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain— 
was as follows :—Mrs. Bancroft (at that time lessee of the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre) had arranged to give a private performance 
to her personal friends, and she asked me to write a wild bur- 
lesque for the occasion. I constructed a political parody on my 
own piece, “The Wicked World,” and incidentally I told the plot 
to Miss Litton, who expressed a great desire to produce the piece 
at the Court Theatre, but that was out of the question, as the 
burlesque was intended for Mrs. Bancroft’s private performance. 
That performance, however, was postponed indefinitely, owing to 
a domestic affliction, and I then told Miss Litton that the subject 
of the piece was at her service. Miss Litton gave the plot to 
Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, who completed it, with some slight assistance 
from me. 

This was followed by an adaptation of “Great Expectations,” 
which achieved no success worth mentioning. It afforded, how- 
ever, a curious example of the manner in which the Censorship of 
those days dealt with plays submitted to it for license. It seems 
that it was the custom of the then Licenser of Plays to look through 
the MS. of a new piece, and strike out all irreverent words, substi- 
tuting for them words of an inoffensive character. In “Great 
Expectations,” Magwitch, the returned convict, had to say to Pip, 
“Here you are, in chambers fit for a Lord.” The MS. was 
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returned to the theatre with the word “Lord” struck out, and 
“ Heaven” substituted, in pencil ! 

Soon after the production of “ Pygmalion and Galatea” I wrote 
the first of many libretti, in collaboration with Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 
This was called “ Thespis ; or, the Gods Grown Old.” It was put 
together in less than’ three weeks, and was produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre after a week’s rehearsal. It ran eighty nights, but it was 
a crude and ineffective work, as might be expected, taking into 
consideration the circumstances of its rapid composition. Our 
next operetta was “Trial by Jury,” which was produced at the 
Royalty Theatre, under Miss Dolaro’s management, with surprising 
success, due in no slight degree to poor Fred Sullivan’s admirable 
performance of “the Learned Judge.” The success of this piece 
induced Mr. D’Oyly Carte (at that time the managing director of 
a newly formed “Comedy Opera Company”) to commission us to 
write a two-act opera for the Opéra Comique. “The Sorcerer” 
was the result of this commission, and it deserves to live in the 
memory of theatre-goers on account of its having introduced Mr. 
George Grossmith and Mr. Rutland Barrington to the professional 
stage. “The Sorcerer” ran for six months, and was followed by 
“H.M.S. Pinafore,’ which ran for two years. To this succeeded 
the “ Pirates of Penzance,” which ran for a year, and this in turn 
was followed by “ Patience.” The success of these pieces induced 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte to build the Savoy Theatre expressly for 
them. “ Patience” was transferred to the Savoy after having run 
for six months at the Opéra Comique. It derived new life from 
its new home, and ran, in all, nineteen months. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add that its successor, “Iolanthe,” is still drawing 
excellent houses. A new opera is on the stocks, and will probably 
be produced in October. 

I have omitted to record, in their proper places, “ Dan’l Druce,” 
and “Engaged,” produced at the Haymarket, under Mr. J. S. 
Clarke’s management, and in which Miss Marion Terry made a 
signal success; “ Sweethearts,” a two-act comedy produced at the 
Prince of Wales’s under Mrs. Bancroft’s management ; “ Broken 
Hearts,” a three-act play in blank verse, in which Miss Bessie 
Hollingshead particularly distinguished herself, produced at the 
Court Theatre, under the management of Mr. Hare ; “Tom Cobb,” 
a three-act farcical comedy, produced at the St. James’s Theatre, 
under Miss Litton’s management ; “Gretchen,” a four-act blank 
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verse play, produced at the Olympic by Mr. Neville; “The Ne’er 
do Weel,” ar absolute failure at the Olympic ; “ Foggerty’s Fairy,” 
another failure at the Criterion. I have translated three farces or 
farcical comedies from the French, and I have adapted two English 
works, namely, “Great Expectations,’ and “Ought We to Visit 
Her?” With these exceptions all the plays I have written are 
original. W. S. GILBERT. 


SN 9 ie 


Plays in Paris. 


ITH seven new productions awaiting mention at my hands 
I need scarcely remind you that I have no space for pre- 
liminary remarks. Of one thing your readers may be certain—that 
I shall not be betrayed into extravagant praise because the Parisian 
critics have been unanimous in pronouncing a work faultless, and 
that I shall not indulge in indiscriminate censure because they have 
judged the work to be devoid of any merit whatsoever. These few 
words are absolutely necessary, because the journalist supposed to 
have the ear of the English public, and, above all, that of the English 
managers, is, in the opinion of French playwrights, a personage 
worth consideration nowadays. This, however, does not lessen 
their contempt for our artistic perception, or, rather, for our entire 
want of it ; but they are willing to overlook our bad and narrow- 
minded taste for the sake of our good English gold, and our 
liberal-handed way of parting with it for their manuscripts. 

To this constant eyeing of the main chance may perhaps be 
ascribed the recent mania of selecting English subjects, and especi- 
ally historical ones, for scenic and dramatic illustration. “Rotten 
Row,” given a few months ago at the Odéon, and “ Le Nouveau 
Monde,” which had a short run at the Theatre des Nations, may 
be considered as so many attempts to “fetch the British or 
American impressario.” The failure of these attempts may be re- 
garded as a matter of congratulation to the said impressario. You 
have a dozen playwrights who could do as well, you have at least 
half a dozen who could do better. 

I offer my sincere apologies to the former twelve, whom it would 
be libelling to suspect of their being able to commit similar gross 
absurdities in the name of English or other history, or being capable 
of portraying the social aspects of their own or other nations 
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under such absurd disguises. Where historical ignorance is the 
blissful lot of most of your contemporaries, it is presumptuous 
folly to endeavour to be wiser than they are. This must have been 
the principle upon which MM. Detroyat and Silvestre composed 
the libretto to M. Saint Saéns’ opera of “ Henry VIII.” (produced 
on the 5th of March) ; for on no other theory can I explain the 
tissue of anachronisms and almost voluntary blunders of which 
they have been guilty—both blunders and anachronisms passing 
unchallenged by the critics, great and small, of the Paris press, 
with the exception of one, M. Auguste Vitu of the Figaro, who, by 
his supposed rectification, showed himself even more at sea than 
the librettists. 

Fortunately for M. Saint Saéns, and the public also, his masterly 
score compensates for every shortcoming on the part of his authors. 
From a nobler motive than that of the miners around Alcester, 
who drowned the voice of Bishop Ecgwine, of Worcester, preaching 
to them, amidst the din of their hammers, the composer has drowned 
the voices of MM. Detroyat and Silvestre, taking the name of 
Shakespeare in vain with his magnificent melodies and majestic 
orchestration. Thanks to the music allotted to them, the three 
crude figures of Henry, Catherine, and Anne, as sketched by the 
playwrights, have been transformed into as many dramatic, nay, 
even poetical, characters, even as the three Fair Women of German 
mythology became transformed into an emblem of the Trinity 
through the fancy of the seventh-century prelate. 

Seeing what M. Saint Saéns has done with a poem whose only 
redeeming qualities are three dramatic situations, not unskilfully 
contrived, but entirely at variance with history, it is not difficult to 
guess what he could have done with libretti such as Carré and 
Barbier’s “ Mignon,” Scribe’s “Hugenots,” or du Ponte’s “ Don 
Juan.” As it is, wherever and whenever there was a chance 
given to him, M. Saint Saéns has fully risen to it, save in one 
instance, which I shall mention by-and-by. 

At the rise of the curtain Anne Boleyn is about to be introduced 
to Queen Katherine, whose lady of honour she is to be. This we 
learn from a conversation between the Duke of Norfolk and the 
new Spanish ambassador, Don Gomez de Feria, who has been 
especially selected for the post that he may wed the daughter of 
the future Lord Rochford. Of course Charles V., by whom Gomez 
is sent, could have never known of Norfolk’s plotting to bring 
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about the very marriage which Gomez has come to prevent, so the 
latter freely unbosoms himself in a cantadile, “ La beauté que je sers 
est telle,” of charming simplicity, the second couplet being taken up 
in barcarolle measure by Norfolk. 

Almost immediately after we learn that Buckingham has been 
condemned to death, and this naturally leads us to look for 
Wolsey, but there is not a shadow of the great cardinal to be seen, 
nor the least allusion to his name throughout the piece. On the 
other hand, the first hint of the king’s intention to divorce Kathe- 
rine is revealed in the presence of the whole Court, though in Spain 
it must have been known already ; witness whereof the embassy of 
Gomez to avert the calamity, by marrying the designing Anne 
herself, who as yet as not been introduced to the Queen. 

Ex uno disce omnes. Thave amore pleasant task than following 
step by step this farrago of rubbish—namely, the singling out a 
few detached numbers in the score which, ere long, will have made 
the tour of the world. 

Let me tell you, though, that by doing so I commit an injustice 
towards M. Saint Saéns, who claims—and rightly—to have written 
an opera in the highest meaning of the term, a work pervaded 
throughout by one leading idea. My limited space must be the 
sole excuse. 

In addition to the cantabile, already the first act contains a 
delicious /arghetto for the baritone (Henry VIII.) “ Qui donc com- 
mande quand il aime,” reminding you of nothing so much as of the 
“Voi che sapete” of the “ Nozze de Figaro,” though on comparing 
the two side by side there is not one bar to trace this likeness 
more conclusively ; then there is a chorus for soprani and alti, 
“Noble dame, pour vous plaire,” which for beauty and masterly 
handling of the instruments may vie with the opening scene of the 
second act of the “Hugenots ;” but the three numbers, beautiful 
as they are, sink into comparative and temporary oblivion after 
listening to the concerted piece in which the Queen pleads for 
Buckingham’s life, the king breathing words of passionate love 
into Anne Boleyn’s ear, the De profundis sung outside as Bucking- 
ham marches to his doom lending a gravity to the whole, which 
is only marred by one defect, the involuntary or intentional weak- 
ness of the choral masses. Here, again, a certain likeness to the 
“Miserere” of the “ Trovatore” is audible, but M. Saint Saéns’ mor- 
ceau is vastly superior both in ¢echnique and harmony. 
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The grand scene in the third act, where Henry defies the Pope’s 
legate, who excommunicates him, and has the doors of the synod 
thrown open to the people, is unfortunately preceded by a scien- 
tific but monotonous piece of scoring—the only blot upon the 
whole work, from the listener’s point of view. 

The triumph of the evening, and I must conclude. It is the 
culminating scene of the drama, and showed M. Saint Saéns’ powers 
to the full. I am inclined to doubt that it formed part of MM. 
Detroyat and Silvestre’s original plot. If mistaken, I beg their 
pardon ; but I can scarcely believe that, ignorant as they have 
shown themselves with regard to the main facts of a most hack- 
neyed episode in English history, they, too, are acquainted with 
Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart,” from which the scene has evidently been 
borrowed, though it is historically as inaccurate as that of the great 
German poet. 

Five years after Anne Boleyn’s marriage and coronation—MM. 
Detroyat and Silvestre are evidently not aware that Elizabeth 
was born in 1533, and Edward VI., Jane Seymour’s son, in 
1537—-five years, then, after the marriage, Anne repairs to 
Kimbolton in order to obtain a letter written by her to Don 
Gomez de Feria, whilst both were at the Court of Francis I., in the 
possession of Catherine. The struggle between the guilty woman 
who supplicates and the victim who repulses, scored in a transcen- 
dent fashion, makes us scarcely notice the arrival of the King and 
Don Gomez, until the former, in order to obtain the letter of whose 
existence he is aware, but the contents whereof he ignores, tries 
to rouse his discarded wife’s jealousy and ire by a purposely ex- 
aggerated fondling of Anne. Altogether original the theme is 
not; but its freshness of expression, the skilful blending of the 
instruments, the perfidy breaking forth in every note, rather than 
in the words, until Katherine, struck to the very heart, finishes the 
interview by a series of closely followed, heartrending exciama- 
tions, may be conceived with equal grandeur—I doubt whether it 
will be surpassed. 

The audience, absolutely spellbound, kept perfectly silent for 
more than half a minute after the last note had died away ; then, 
with a shout such as I have only heard once, they re-demanded 
the whole. 

The costumes and scenery, in spite of the clamour raised about 


them, are nothing out of the common. Of the three principal 
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performers, Lassalle (Henry), Mdlle. Krauss (Katherine), Mdlle. 
Richard (Anne), it would be difficult to speak in too high terms. 


Of “ Peau Neuve,” born, buried, and forgotten in the space of 
four days, it is scarcely necessary to speak. The Palais Royal 
has had a run of bad luck lately, which it was thought the new 
production by a young and untried author would stem and turn. 
M. Francisque scarcely thought well of the piece on reading it, 
but, to make assurance doubly sure, recommended a partial recon- 
struction by that veteran playwright, M. Gondinet. The result 
was the most ignominious frost I ever witnessed, here or elsewhere. 
The plot, if not altogether original, was at least not so hackneyed 
in France as in London, where Mr. Toole has made the character 
of the ~ouveau riche wishing to mix with his social superiors almost 
his own. Messrs. Byron and Burnand have, however, never en- 
deavoured to make the parvenu ashamed of his wealth, and the 
means by which he obtained it, with a determination of having 
recourse to any subterfuge rather than divulge either. This 
determination led to complications involving three acts, the last 
of which the public and critics absolutely refused to see, though it 
contained the best situation, where the former head waiter impul- 
sively throws off his veneer, snatches up his napkin, and attends 
upon his former customers. I think I saw Mr. Toole do some- 
thing similar at the Gaiety, in a piece the title of which has 
slipped my memory. 

So much for the vaunted benefits of collaboration, which those 
who have never tried it in England are never tired of recommend- 
ing. In collaboration there is almost always a dupe, unless both 
writers be men of equal talent, though each in a different branch. 
This dupe is generally the man of talent, for the novice is 
simply a foolhardy oarsman, rowing in the same boat with the 
experienced dramatist, but “not with the same sculls,” as Douglas 
Jerrold expressed it. Little by little he shows his colleague that 
at “crab catching” he is an adept, but that should any accident 
befall he cannot swim. Rather than drown the veteran is obliged 
to row for two. Should they reach land in safety the tyro 
generally repeats that without him the veteran would have been a 
lost man. 
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“Le Roi des Grecs,” the new drama, in five acts and seven 
tableaux, by M. Adolphe Belot (produced at the Gaiety on the 
8th of March) is not, as its title would lead you to infer, an his- 
torical, but simply a sensation play, which but for one scene in a 
gambling-house, would lack every element of novelty to English 
audiences provided the latter had not seen Mr. Pinero’s 
“Money Spinner,” where a similar situation has been treated in a 
much more masterly way, and virtually belongs to, and is deftly 
incorporated with, the plot, whilst in M. Belot’s drama it is simply 
an excrescence to catch the vulgar; for the inveterate gamblers 
who went to see it on the first night—and Paris is full of them— 
openly declared that had the author appealed to them they could 
show him one or two tricks, each worth a dozen of his. Short of 
this, it is the story of a brother-in-law sacrificing himself to save 
his sister's husband from shame and dishonour, the latter being a 
painter by profession and a gambler by vocation. The innocent 
man is imprisoned, the guilty one remains at large, ignorant of the 
former’s punishment. He redeems his career, and is about to return 
to France, to meet his brother-in-law, who is about to be liberated, 
when he is tempted by two adventurers to become their con- 
federate. The innocent convict failing to keep the appointment 
owing toa fresh but groundless charge having been brought against 
him, the erstwhile gambler is going headlong to perdition, when 
an insult offered to his daughter makes him blow up the whole of 
the concern by peaching. This scene, and a prison interior with 
the convicts at work, are the two sensations relied on. The latter 
is neither better nor worse than the second act of “Never Too 
Late to Mend,” but there is a little more movement. The critics, 
however, have pronounced it unique. Tell them that we in 
England are absolutely weary of that sort of exhibition, that we 
can and do much better at our second-rate theatres, they laugh and 
shrug their shoulders. So one does not tell them, but warns in- 
tending purchasers. The acting of “ Le Roi de Grecs” is very good. 


“L’As de Trefle’? (The Ace of Clubs) is the detection of a 
murder by means of a card left in the hands of the murdered 
woman. Cleverly constructed, well played, and magnificently 
mounted, it is likely to fill the coffers of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, at whose theatre, the Ambigu, it was produced on Thurs- 
day, the 15th of March. The situations are particularly striking 
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from beginning to end, for some of them place us face to face with 
peculiar phases of Paris life which, grovelling and ignoble as they 
are in reality, lend themselves forcibly to scenic and dramatic 
illustration. A very realistic reproduction of a lower class-music 
hall, a free fight between the police and a set of thieves and 
cardsharpers, something analogous to Mr. Sims’ scene in the 
“Lights o’ London,” added considerably to the success of the 
evening. Literary merit the piece has not—not half as much as 
Mr. Sims’ has ; but seeing that it is the début of a young play- 
wright, M. Pierre de Courcelles, it promises well for his future 
career. M. Taillade, who plays the chief part, which is not the 
murderer, only the confederate, is simply magnificent. 


I find that I have left myself no space to speak of what are 
really the two most important theatrical events of the month ; 
the revival of M. Emile Augier’s “Les Effrontés” at the Comedie 
Francaise (Wednesday, 7th of March), and the production of M. 
Auguste Vacquerie’s “ Formosa” at the Odéon (Friday, the 16th), 
but my neglect cannot be remedied now. As the month of April 
is likely to be, theatrically speaking, a maiden one, I must defer 


criticism of these two masterpieces till your next issue. 


A simple line in memento of the début of a new singer, Mdlle. 
Rolandt, in Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” She sings the music as it 
is written, and as Nilsson sings it ; but seeing that the upper notes 
are particularly thin, and not at all relished by the Parisian 
public or critics, her acquisition to M. Carvalho is likely to prove 
a white elephant. 


GE 


Our Musical=Bor. 


OT very long ago an old friend of mine—a cosmopolitan 
impressario, agreeably devoid of conventional prejudices 

and altogether unsusceptible of being shocked by artistic short- 
comings in the way of either morality or manners—had a mind 
to make the personal acquaintance of an eminent cotemporary 
composer, for whose works he entertained the liveliest admiration. 
Perhaps he only wished to look the great man in the face and 
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pay him verbal tribute of hero-worship ; perhaps the possibility 
of a musical “transaction” in the operatic line had flashed across 
his singularly bright and receptive mind’s eye. Any way, he 
journeyed to the ancient capital of Bohemia on purpose to visit 
the composer in question, obtained his address, and resolutely 
hunted him up in an unfashionable and somewhat intricate guartier 
of that most picturesque city. Having at length, after mounting 
an unconscionable number of stairs, and erroneously knocking at 
several doors, obtained admission to the dwelling of genius, my 
friend found that abode to be a largish sky-parlour, well lighted, 
but uncarpeted and sparsely furnished. At a table in the centre 
of this modest apartment sate the doughty composer himself, in 
his shirt-sleeves, smoking a huge china-bowled pipe, with a 
foaming tankard of Miirzen-Bier handy to his clutch, and his 
slender stock of body-linen, fresh from the washtub, suspended 
on lines running above his head criss-cross from corner to corner 
of the room. The other leading features of the scene were a 
small bed, a large grand-piano, a goodly collection of wine and 
beer-bottles, and a dense atmosphere of Knaster smoke. 


The denizen of this, in every sense of the word, Bohemian 
lodging, was no less a personage than Anton Dvorak (pronounced 
Dvorjacques, as in French), the performance of whose admirable 
“Stabat Mater” by the London Musical Society at St. James’s 
Hall, on Saturday evening, March 10, constituted the most im- 
portant event of the early metropolitan musical season of 1883. 
It is not too much to say that no work of this class, composed 
during the past quarter of a century, equals Dvorak’s Stabat in 
originality, downright beauty and truthful translation, into sound 
of religious rapture and devotional dejection. Whilst recording 
this conviction in black and white, I am not unmindful of such 
chef d’euvres as the Requiems of Brahms 2nd Verdi, or Gounod’s 
“Missa Solennis,” and “Redemption.” But there is something 
in Dvorak’s setting of the noble old Catholic hymn more than 
structural grandeur, sensuous loveliness and facility of emotional 
utterance, respectively characterizing the magnificent compositions 
above alluded to. It is difficult—perhaps impossible—to give 
that something intelligible verbal definition. Perhaps I shall not 
be far off the truth in signalizing it as an exquisitely felicitous 
faculty of interpreting sentiment through the agencies of melody 
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and harmony. Dvorak’s renderings of several deeply significant 
lines in the Stabat are psychical revelations to those who can 
feel, but to whom the power of expressing their feelings has not 
been granted, I speak, of course, always of musicians. Dvordk 
must himself have undergone the inner experiences of sentiment 
and passion hinted at so forcibly in the text of the hymn, and 
found within his soul the inestimable power of conveying to 
musical intelligences an exact and perfect understanding of the 
phases of feeling through which those experiences carried him. 
It must be clearly understood, moreover, that this descriptive gift 
of his, obviously not earned by labour, but inborn—never leads 
him astray into the labyrinth of “infinite melody,” or tempts him 
to cross the frontier of “the Immeasurable, ever renewing itself 
out of itself,” that mystic realm over which Richard Wagner held 
undisputed sway. Dvorak is invariably as correct, from a classical 
point of view, in form as he is romantic in treatment and lavish in 
adornment of his subjects—for the most part brief and refreshingly 
simple themes. He sticks closely to precedents of the very best 
sort, and exhibits a surprising loyalty to the Masters who shaped 
out and established what we are accustomed to speak of as 
“classic forms.” Some of his most elaborate musical architecture 
in the Stabat is built up upon no broader foundation than a four- 
bar tune, which, however, makes itself felt in every detail of the 
superstructure. Dvorak is no spendthrift of melody. On the 
contrary, he is chary of Leztmotive, but exhibits a surpassing 
knowledge of how to impart variety of import and manner to the 
themes he deals out so sparingly. 


Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” leaves no executant resource of the 
musical art unappealed to for the production of every tone-effect 
hitherto achieved by vocal and instrumental combinations. He 
utilizes the human voice in delicate threads as well as imposing 
masses of sound, the full orchestra of our day and the mighty 
organ, with all its modern developments. All these implements 
he manipulates with a master-hand. No secret of orchestration 
is unknown to him, and his fertility of invention, as far as “new 
methods of treatment” are concerned, is apparently inexhaustible. 
Of the performance much might be said that I propose to leave 
unsaid, because of my gratitude to the London Musical Society 
for making this noble, this exalting and refining work known in 
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England. Mr. Barnby is an excellent chorus-master, but an 
indifferent orchestral leader; consequently, the choruses were 
capitally rendered, and the accompaniments frequently confused, 
faulty, and uncertain. All that can justly be pleaded in favour 
of the soloists, is that they did their “level best” from first to last, 
sparing no pains or exertion to achieve results that were creditable, 
if not uniformly satisfactory. 


Richard Wagner’s death, unexpected though scarcely prema- 
ture, affected artistic Germany with all the force and poignancy 
of a national calamity. The first generous instinct of his country- 
men, on being apprised of the irreparable loss they had suffered, 
was to make ample provision for the dead Master’s widow and 
children. Happily, as it now appears, these bereaved ones stand 
in no need of material assistance, or, indeed, of aught but conso- 
lation for their bereavement. Besides “ Wahnfried,” his handsome 
and luxuriously furnished villa at Bayreuth, a town-house at 
Munich presented to him years ago by King Louis II. of Bavaria, 
a small collection of valuable paintings, and a fine musical library, 
Wagner left behind him santiémes, or royalties, equivalent to an 
income of about £5,000 a year, to be considerably augmented, in 
all probability, a few years hence. In 1874, when he happened to 
be severely pressed for a large sum of ready money, he pledged the 
tantidémes of “ Rienzi,” “The Flying Dutchman,” and “Tann- 
haeuser,” for fifteen years to a Frankfort music-publisher. The 
mortgage has still six years to run, at the expiration of which 
term Wagner’s heirs will recover their suspended rights to the 
“author’s share” of all profits accruing from the performance of 
his works. It may be presumed, moreover, that his autobiography 
—which he completed, revised with infinite carefulness, and 
caused to be printed some time before his death—will be pub- 
lished ere long, and prove a small fortune in itself to his family. 
It is contained in four goodly volumes, prepared and produced by 
an eminent typographical firm at Basel, and only three copies of 
it exist at present, one of which he gave to his father-in-law, 
Francis Liszt, and another to his only son, Siegfried, whilst of 
the third he retained possession for his own use as a book of 
reference. 


It was Wagner’s habit to make his musical sketches in pencil. 
NEW SERIES,—VOL. I. * 
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Ruled paper was strewn about in all the rooms of Wahnfried, his 
villa at Bayreuth ; and he would often wander about the house 
all night long, thinking out “treatments” and excogitating “ sub- 
jects,” which he would jot down whenever they happened to occur 
to him, in bedroom, parlour, or library. His wife collected these 
scraps of composition—often mere phrases, experiments in modu- 
lation, or suggestions as to the instrumentation of some orchestral 
passage—and endeavoured to impart endurance to them by 
inking over the pencil-marks, till the task grew too onerous even 
for her enthusiastic love and hero-worship. Then she conceived 
the project of gathering together all Wagner’s manuscripts, to be 
deposited and for ever preserved in Wahnfried. For several years 
past she has conducted a voluminous correspondence with all 
manner of people in all sorts of countries, having for its object 
the obtention, for love or money, of her husband’s early manu- 
scripts, scattered abroad in every direction. Success has crowned, 
for the most part, her indefatigable perseverance, which has led 
to the discovery in strange nooks and corners of many compo- 
sitions totally forgotten by their author until she laid them before 
him. The “Wagner Musical Archives” thus rescued from obli- 
vion constitute an inestimable relic of the dead Master, and one 
of Wahnfried’s most interesting curiosities. 


A popular pianist, whose comely countenance was formerly 
familiar to the musical public all over the world, but who for some 
years past has led a retired life in his native city, died the other day 
at Dresden. Leopold de Meyer of the agile fingers, indefatigable 
tongue and inexhaustible spirits, has joined the majority. He 
was born near Vienna in the year 1816 of well-to-do Jewish 
parents, and studied the piano, for which he had a passion, under 
Charles Czerny and Professor Fischhof, both of whom regarded 
him as a pupil of exceptional capacities. He soon acquired the 
reputation of an extraordinarily brilliant player, and obtained per- 
mission to play at Court, not only at the State Concerts, but at the 
“ soirées intimes” given by different members of the Imperial 
Family. On one occasion—I should mention that he was wont to 
exert himself violently during his performances upon the pianoforte 
—he was summoned to Prague “ by command” to play before the 
Emperor Ferdinand and Empress Maria. Having executed some 
of the most elaborate and laborious morceaux of his répertoire, he 
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was rising from his music-stool to withdraw, when the grey old 
Kaiser, grinning with superlative slyness, toddled up to him and 
exclaimed, “ My dear Meyer, I have heard a good lot of piano 
players, I have heard Thalberg (here Meyer bowed profoundly) ; I 
have heard Liszt (here Meyer bent himself nearly double) ; but not 
one of them sweated half so profusely as youdo!” Tableau! De 
Meyer used to tell this story with keen relish of its intrinsic 
comicality, although the joke was unmistakably at his own expense. 


Another “personal anecdote” I had from his own lips 
many years ago. In 1843 he was bidden to Stamboul. The 
Commander of the Faithful had heard of his skill as a musical 
pyrotechnist, and wished to see what he could do. De Meyer 
borrowed a grand-piano from one of the Austrian Secretaries of 
Embassy, himself a distinguished amateur pianist, and had it con- 
veyed to the Palace, where it was set up in one of the larger re- 
ception-rooms. When the Sultan perceived it, on entering the 
apartment where De Meyer was awaiting him, he started, as though 
in alarm, asked his attendants “what that monster was, standing 
there on three legs ?” and utterly refused to listen to any perform- 
ance upon it until those offending members should be removed, 
Accordingly, the legs were unscrewed and taken away, the body of 
the instrument deposited on the floor, and Leopold de Meyer, 
squatting cross-legged on a piece of carpet a la Turgue, went 
through his showy programme as best he might in that embarrass- 
ing attitude. The Padishah was delighted, and expressed his 
gratification in a highly satisfactory manner by presenting De 
Meyer with the sum of £1,200, as baksheesh. That was the sort 
of recognition of his talent that De Meyer thoroughly appreciated, 
for he was, unlike the majority of professional musicians, the 
thriftiest of men. I remember being at Karlsbad, years ago, one 
season when he visited that sanatorium to undergo its “cure” for 
tumefied liver, and sharing the surprise of Austro-German society 
there at the modest, not to say self-detracting, guise in which he 
announced his advent in the Kur-Liste. Omitting. the predicate 
of nobility that lent a certain distinction to his by no means 
unusual name, and the honorific titles (such as Imperial and Royal 
Court Pianist, for instance) dozens of which he had the right to 
tack on to his patronymic, he had simply described himself as 
“Leopold Meyer, Pianoforte-Player from Vienna.” I thought it 
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charmingly unassuming on his part, until I found out from the 
principal Badarzh that De Meyer’s sole object in thus temporarily 
foregoing his honours of birth and conferment was to save the 
equivalent of a guinea in Austrian currency. All persons taking 
the waters at Karlsbad have to pay a “Cure-Tax” to the town 
proportionate to their social standing and means. As “De 
Meyer, Hofpianist,” a nobleman and Court official, he would have 
been mulcted in the tax imposed upon first-class invalids ; as plain 
“ Meyer, Clavierspieler,” he naturally lapsed into the third class, by 
which arrangement he was ten florins and a half in pocket, At 
that time he was, be it remembered, a very wealthy man, and wore 
upon his breast decorations galore, given to him by half the 
Sovereigns of Europe. 


Amongst the more recent musical publications that reached me 
in the course of last month, two songs, both of which are issued 
by Messrs. Willcocks & Co., deserve especial mention as tuneful 
and vigorous compositions. “King and Crown, a Roundhead 
Song” by Mr. Allen Macbeth, is a strongly-marked and spirited 
melody, thrown into striking relief by a cleverly-written accom- 
paniment. Mr. Odoardo Barri’s “Sons of the Sea” possesses 
what, in the opinion of Prince Bismarck, is the chief merit of any 
musical composition—namely, a “ tune that can be whistled ;” by 
which I take the epigrammatical Chancellor to have meant a 
tune at once so easy to remember and of so taking a character 
that any one endowed with a tolerable ear would be likely to re- 
tain it in his memory after having heard it two or three times. 
The same publishers have also reproduced the Parisian edition of 
Schuler’s “ Grévin Polka,” which is extremely cheery and “ dance- 
able ;” and a cahier of Nursery Rhymes entitled “ Grandmamma’s 
Jokes for little Folks—original music interspersed with humorous 
narrative,” the composer of which has somewhat too lugubriously 
failed to fulfil the promise inscribed on his title-page, alike with 
respect to originality and humour. He does gratuitous wrong to 
such a dear old familiar text as, ““Where are you going, my 
pretty maid »” long ago provided with a capital tune of its own, 
by re-setting it to laboured and ugly strains; and the “ Grand- 
mamma” of his creation, whose claim to attention is exclusively 
based upon her alleged waggishness, is simply a drivelling dullard. 
When one reflects how easy it would have been for Mr. George 
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Fox not to write “ Grandmamma’s Jokes for little Folks,” one 
cannot help deploring the indomitable incapacity of some people 


to “let well alone.” 
Wn. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 





A Promise of May ! 


Promittas facito : quid enim promittere leedit ? 
Pollicitis dives quilibet esse potest. 


H! promise me, that some day, you and I 

May take our love together to some sky 
Where we can be alone, and faith renew, 
And find the hollow where those flowers grew— 
Those first sweet violets of early spring 
That come in whispers, thrill us both, and sing 
Of love unspeakable that is to be. 

Oh! promise me! 


Oh! promise me that you will wait to taste 
Love’s sweetest essence, till we pass this waste 
Of weary wandering, and reach that shore 
Silent with triumph of our evermore, 
Blue with our endless hope, and kiss’d by waves 
Of perfect pleasure, far from gloom and graves 
Of buried sorrows! Love ! this ecstasy 

Oh! promise me ! 


Oh! promise me! that you will take me then— 

The most unworthy of all living men— 

And make me sit beside you, in your eyes 

Seeing the vision of our paradise, 

Hearing God’s message, whilst the organ rolls 

its mighty music to our very souls— 

No love less perfect than such life with thee. 
Oh! promise me ! 


KEKE 
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Our Play=Bor. 


BLUE BEARD ; OR, THE HAZARD OF THE DYE. 


A New Burlesque-Drama, in Three Acts, by F.C. Burnanv. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
on Monday, March 12, 1883. 


Baron Abomelique Pierre .. Miss B. MaTIsTE. 
de Barbe Bleue Miss E. FaRREN. Alphonse . Miss HANDLEY. 
Petipois... «» Mr. E. Terry. Gustave ou ... Miss CHESTER. 
—— es . Muss Puytiis BRouGHTON. Adolphe __... ... Muss Ross. 
ecquille ... .. Miss M, Watson. Alexis Re . Muss E, BrouGuTon. 
Curedent ... ... Muss P. Watson, : Elise - Muss P. MartisTE. 
Mustafa__.... .. Mr. F. Wyatt. Marie x «.» Miss DE WynDALE. 
Téte de Veau .« Mr. H. Monxknouse. Louise a «+ Muss Du Pre. 
odo sae .. Mr, HENLEY. Coralie ... Mzss CLEvis, 
Jean de Talons aux Rosalie... .. Miss GILBERT. 
Ressorts «. Mr. W. Warp. Lili eee +» Muss Kate VAUGHAN. 
Anne ae .. Muss C, Gitcurist. 





HE public should stand greatly indebted to Mr. Burnand for 
having given to a popular theatre a very palatable form of 
comic opera, instead of the wretched entertainments, miscalled bur- 
lesques, that have dragged their slow length along until they have 
begun to weary even their most devoted admirers and patrons, 
Familiarity is very properly said to breed contempt, and certainly 
when a close familiarity is established between the artists on the 
stage and the front row of the stalls, and when entertainments are 
fashioned for the vanity of the one and the idle pastime of the 
other, it was high time that some one should organize a new de- 
parture. For years and years past the critics of the daily and 
weekly press have protested with all available earnestness against 
a system in which no one was properly sincere. The manager, 
who wanted the critics to give their opinion on his public enter- 
tainment, and then ridiculed them for giving it, was certainly not 
sincere in believing that he had done his utmost with all available 
material. No one knows better what a good play is or what 
good acting is than John Hollingshead. He is a man of ex- 
perience and judgment ; he has been a dramatic critic; and it is 
impossible to believe that during the whole of his career asa 
dramatic critic he could have seen anything much more paltry 
than the recent editions of Gaiety burlesques, Dramatic critics 
do not profess to be more exclusive in their intellectuality than 
other people are, yet a visit to a Gaiety burlesque has been con- 
sidered by them a waste of vital force, irrespective of the deplorable 
waste of time. They are, after all, but the mouthpieces of the 
public, and it seemed to them that what appeared to be in their eyes 
mere childishness and abject buffoonery, might be viewed in the 
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same light by other patrons of the British drama. It was no 
croaking, it was no ridiculous prudery, it was no carping spirit 
that induced public writers to deplore the inanity that was adver- 
tised as art. If the manager had been really outspoken he would 
have said that he was letting down his amusements to the low 
level of some of the most brainless patrons of the drama in 
existence. The authors were certainly not sincere. They could 
all do better work ; they have all done better work. Secretly 
they were ashamed of their calling, when there was no reason for 
anything of the kind. They winced under the title of burlesque 
writers, and knew full well that they were writing down far below 
the level of their ordinary intelligences to suit the idiosyncrasies of 
these particular playgoers. They were like the verse-makers who 
have to write up to a completed picture, only that they write 
down to the front row of the stalls, The artists on the stage were 
certainly not sincere. They all knew that they could do better 
things, only it satisfied them for the moment to pretend to act and 
tumble down to the level of the “boys.” “The drama’s laws, the 
drama’s patrons give!” Yes, it is quite true ; but what a legislative 
body! Mr. Alfred Austin once described a society where “the 
half-drunk lean over the half-dressed.” Happily, in this instance, 
there was an intervening orchestra ; but the spectacle for the outside 
spectator was just as offensive. When ladies on the stage keep up 
running comments with friends in the stalls, and regard the 
majority of those who have paid their money to be amused with 
profound indifference, it was high timethat some one should struggle 
for a better state of things. 

An erroneous impression got abroad that burlesque was un- 
_ popular in critical circles, simply because it was burlesque ; it was 
said that a certain order of mind demanded nothing but solemn 
and serious work, and that a dead set was being made against the 
lighter amusements of the day. Never was there a greater mis- 
take. Burlesque was attacked because it was not burlesque ; be- 
cause it imitated and parodied nothing ; because it was senseless and 
formless ; because it was not really amusing but miserably dull. 
Why should writers attack burlesque who have derived some of the 
very merriest evenings at the play they can recall at the hands of 
burlesque actors and actresses? Let us go back to the past when 
burlesque was burlesque. Oh! well-remembered Olympic days, 
when Robson was in his triumph and George Cooke was his right- 
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hand man. That was acting indeed ; that was the sublimity of 
burlesque. It was inspired acting ; it was great, and yet it amused 
the public. In those days it was urged that Robson was wasting 
his time on burlesque, that he could do far greater and nobler 
things, that he ought to be playing the real Shylock instead of the 
sham one. What nonsense! Robson could never have mastered 
Shylock in its entirety. He could flash but he could not sustain. 
He was a brilliant parodist, not a creator. But they were golden 
days for all that. Miss Herbert, afterwards one of the best 
comedy actresses of her time, was in the Olympic company, and the 
boys of those days raved not a little about Miss Wyndham and 
Miss Cottrell, did they not ? 

The scene changes to the Strand Theatre, just emerged from 
dreary nothingness into immortality. That reminds one. There 
was a night—does any one remember it ?>—when some tipsy fellow 
in the boxes handed to Mrs. Selby a wreath of immortelles. The 
sarcasm was not tobe endured. There was a hideous rumpus, and 
sundry apologies had to be made to the naturally offended lady. 
This incident preceded the glorious days of burlesque at the Strand, 
Who will ever forget them who was a boy in 1859? Marie 
Wilton was the idol of the hour. Her Pippo in the “ Maid and 
the Magpie” made the youths of the period frantic. And then her 
Albert in “William Tell ;’ her Gringoire in “‘ Esmeralda,” when 


she beat the drum arrayed in silk fleshings and a sheepskin coat! 
And with Marie Wilton was a goodly company—Jimmy Rogers, a 


quaint actor with a wonderful facial expression, very much in the 
Edward Terry style ; Johnnie Clarke, the veryantithesis of Rogers— 
can they ever be forgotten as Claude Frollo and Quasimodo in 
“Esmeralda ;’ Fanny Josephs, one of the sweetest and most 
sympathetic actresses the stage ever had ; Kate Carson, a tall and 
handsome dark beauty, and the same faithful old Turner, who is 
acting at the Strand to this very day. And Edge—what has become 
of Edge, a noteworthy subordinate in those memorable days? But 
in those days the burlesques were not elaborated emptiness. The 
actors had something to do; the actresses had something to say. 
The books were written by H. J. Byron, and Frank Talfourd, and 
the Brothers Brough, and Andrew Halliday, and Leicester Bucking- 
ham, and men of that kidney. They were not indifferent works of 
literature. 

Again the scene changes to the Royalty. It is the first night 
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of “Ixion,” written by Frank Burnand. The manageress is Mrs. 
Selby, the heroine of the immortelle story, and she is vastly inter- 
ested in the Misses Pelham, who never made a distinguished 
mark. Lydia Maitland is here, a very handsome girl, and Ada 
Cavendish, the Venus on this memorable occasion. Felix Rogers, 
a mercurial comedian, and Jenny Wilmore, his wife, play the 
leading characters ; and Joe Robins, the favourite at the Fielding 
Club in the old Albert Smith days, is Bacchus or Ganymede. 
When Felix Rogers sang, “ Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” to 
a popular tune and in a falsetto key, the success of “Ixion” was 
assured. No one complained of that burlesque because it was 
foolish ; on the contrary, it was extremely well written. Another 
brilliant period at the Royalty came with another burlesque by 
Burnand. It was “ Black-Eyed Susan,” with its triumvirate of 
Patty Oliver, Fred Dewar, and Danvers, one of the best dancers 
the burlesque stage has ever seen, and a quaint fellow into the 
bargain. As for the rest, every one can remember it. The Strand 
days, with David James and Thomas Thorne, long before they 
fused at the Vaudeville ; the Gaiety days, with J. L. Toole and 
Nellie Farren, until we come to a more recent and modern period. 
It would not be rash, and it certainly would be true, to state that 
the present Gaiety company is equal in intelligence, in skill, and 
in popularity to any of its predecessors. Such a burlesque actress 
as Nellie Farren has not been seen by the present generation of 
playgoers. No one in the very palmiest days of burlesque ever 
acted and delivered with such skill two such songs as the Street 
Arab’s song and My Boy in “Blue Beard.” But hitherto she has 
been wasting her opportunities. She has not been doing herself jus- 
tice. There are old boys as well as young boys, and they regretted 
that she should so underrate her talent. Now she has her opportunity, 
and she makes the most of it. “Blue Beard” is not Miss Farren in 
another kind of costume, but an excellent bit of burlesque acting. 
Again, Mr. Edward Terry can compare with the best burlesque 
actors seen during the last quarter of a century. He is an actor, 
as everyone knows, who followed his fortunes at the Strand. In 
the new burlesque he also can act, and admirably too. Who can 
forget his cry of despair when Petipois has played too freely with 
the hair-dye of “Blue Beard?” “It won’t come out!” There was 
a ring of tragic horror in that one sentence—an acuteness that 
was penetrating. It will ring in our ears as an excellent instance 
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of the tragi-comic force. And then there is Miss Kate Vaughan, 
an actress of exceptional and original grace, who is also a parodist 
of some delicacy. Her caricature of Sara Bernhardt is no simple 
imitation. To be thin and graceful is one thing; but it is quite 
another to burlesque the style of an actress as Miss Vaughan does. 
Her dance round the execution block is inimitable—a gem of 
caricature in its way, and no one can appreciate it who has not 
seen “ Fédora.” So, on the whole, Mr. Burnand is to be congratu- 
lated. He has converted the manager of the Gaiety Theatre to a 
belief in comicality as against nonsense, and he has induced the 
company to forget for once the boys and the front row in favour 
of a more extensive audience and more discriminating public. 


STORM-BEATEN. 


A New and Original Drama, in a Prologue and Five Acts, by Ropert BuCHANAN. Produced at 
the Adelphi Theatre, on Wednesday, March 14, 1883. 


Squire Orchardson ... Mr. E. F. Epcar. | Priscilla Sefton .... Miss EweretTa LAWRENCE 

Richard Orchardson... Mr. J. H. BAkNEs, Jacob Marvel ... Mr. A. Repwoop. 

Dame Christianson ... Mrs. BILLINGTON. Sally Marvel ... Muss CLara JECKS. 

Christian Christian- Jabez Greene .... Mr. BEERBOHM TREE. 
son... .» Mr. CHARLES WARNER. Johnnie Downs ... Mr. Harry Proctor. 

Kate Christianson <.. = Amy RosELLeE. Captain E. S. Hig- 

Mr. Sefton oes Mr. J. G. SHoRE. ginbotham «- Mr. E.R. Fitzpavis, 


R. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S novel, called “ God and the 
Man,” is remarkable as much for the power of the story as 

for the eccentricity of the dedication attached to the book. The 
author calls his romance “A study of the vanity and folly of 
individual hate,” and proceeds to dedicate it toan “ Old Enemy.” 
The old enemy was none other than Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet 
and painter, now no more, and with whom it could scarcely be 
supposed that Mr. Robert Buchanan would have very much in 
common. Their ways are divergent ; their songs are set in a dis- 
tinctly different key ; the art they respectively followed was in- 
harmonious ; the earnestness of the creed of each sprang from a 
different source. It would have been strange indeed had two such 
men sympathized in anything appertaining to art or poetry. It 
may be interesting, however, to quote Mr. Buchanan’s general con- 
fession or apology, in which he frankly owns to have misunderstood 
the bent of Rossetti’s mind and the distinct quality of his genius. 
There was scarcely any need for it. We do not look for regret 
from the order of mind that expresses its disapproval of Rossetti’s 
art, his colouring and his pictures by explosions of derision and ill- 
restrained laughter. The Philistine will remain the Philistine 
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until the end of the chapter. You cannot cure the blackamoor of 
his skin or the leopard of his spots: it would be a needless waste 
of time todo so, To sympathy with Rossetti and his school is 
not after all a matter of education, but of predilection. It is not 
acquired taste ; it is inborn refinement and the possession of the 
higher qualities of imagination. Still it is interesting to learn even 
of the conversion of Mr. Robert Buchanan. 

“ Since the work was first published the ‘Old Enemy’ to whom 
it was dedicated has passed away. Although his name did not 
appear on the front of the book, as it would certainly have done 
had I possessed more moral courage, it is a melancholy pleasure to 
me to reflect that he understood the dedication and accepted it in 
the spirit in which it was offered. That I should ever have under- 
rated his exquisite work is simply a proof of the incompetency of 
all criticism, however honest, which is conceived adversely, hastily, 
and from an unsympathetic point of view ; but that I should have 
ranked myself for the time being with the Philistines and en- 
couraged them to resist an ennobling and refining literary influence 
(of which they stood and stand so mournfully in need) must remain 
to me a matter of permanent regret.” 

The dedication to “God and the Man” is twofold. The first 
poem is dated October, 1881, and headed 


TO AN OLD ENEMY. 


I would have snatched a bay-leaf from thy brow, 
Wronging the chaplet on an honoured head : 
In peace and tenderness I bring thee now 
A lily-flower instead. 


Pure as thy purpose, blameless as thy song, 
Sweet as thy spirit, may this offering be : 

Forget the bitter blame that did thee wrong, 
And take the gift from me. 


The second dedication is dated August, 1882, and is addressed 
direct to 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Calmly, thy royal robe of Death around thee, : 
Thou sleepest, and weeping brethren round thee stand. 
Gently they placed, ere yet God’s angel crowned thee, 
My lily on thy head ! 
I never knew thee living, O my brother ! 
But on thy breast my lily of love now lies ; 


And by that token we shall know each other 
When God’s voice saith, ‘* Arise !” 


The story of “God and the Man,” at first sight lends itself 








» 
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admirably to the purpose of the stage, though it does not necessarily 
follow that a novel written with dramatic effect will on that 
account evolve itself into a play. In a picturesque period of the 
last century we see the latest signs and the last bitter fruit of the 
hereditary hate between the Christiansons and the Orchardsons 
of the Fen country. The last heirs of this horrible quarrel are 
found in Christian Christianson, a fine manly representative of 
the English farmer, and Richard Orchardson, the refined and de- 
licate son of the rich squire of the parish. The parents of. both 
boys daily feed this feud. It is essentially requisite, however, to 
keep in view, and strongly in view, the physical disparity between the 
two lads. The author is careful to emphasize it, when he depicts 
a famous scene where Christian Christianson thrashes Richard 
within an inch of his life for killing a favourite dog. The bad 
blood engendered is made to boil by means of the lash, and 
Richard bears a lifelong mark of the terrible encounter in boy- 
hood. But quarrels as fierce as these might be softened but for 
the occasionally outspoken influence of women. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred where men fall out and would be recon- 
ciled again, it is the hidden and secret influence of a vindictive 
woman that prevents the healing of the wound. “ Hell has no 
fury like a woman scorned.” Quite true; and as often as not 
she takes it out by nursing the feud that it should be her nature 
to heal. But it is no serpent amongst the branches of the family 
tree, no asp in the basket of figs, that stings the Christianson 
contention. Women are the unhappy accident that turn a simple 
hate into a determined savagery as between man and man. 
Christian’s sister has fallen under the spell of his old foe Richard, 
and been ruined by him, and, as if this were not bad enough, both 
men passionately love the same woman. This girl is a charming 
character, one Priscilla Sefton, the daughter of a blind wandering 
preacher, who devotes his life and his income to saving souls, in 
the primitive fashion adopted by his master, John Wesley. The 
mixture of puritanism and poetry in this girl is very delightful ; 
she is as natural as she is novel in fiction, and is a refreshing 
feature of the painful story. With much art the novelist is able to 
elaborate the incidents of the seduction of poor Kate Christianson, 
her desertion by her base lover, and her miraculous preservation 
from death by the good Priscilla, who has innocently aggravated 
the quarrel by inspiring love in the breasts. of both these men. 
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A climax comes with the discovery by Christian of his sister’s 
ruin, and of her seducer’s departure for America with the only 
woman that Christian loves. He follows them on board ship 
disguised, he is put into irons by the captain for insubordination, 
his enemy Richard endeavours to fire the ship in order to destroy 
his foe, and at last, after many adventures, the two men are left 
alone to die of hunger and cold in the Arctic regions. The de- 
scription that follows is the most powerful in the whole book, but 
it needs no experienced eye to see that for the purposes of the 
stage it is assuredly overrated. The men are attacked by bears, 
they encounter hideous adventures, and at last travelling through the 
valley of the shadow of death their animosity softens, and Christian, 
with true pathos, not only forgives his offending brother, but 
buries him in the snow with his own hands. Left alone to die 
now, friendless and forgotten, he is rescued at the last moment, 
and returns home safely to marry Priscilla Sefton. The ethics 
here are unexceptional: the story is told with religious fervour. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Buchanan has, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, missed the three most forcible dramatic features of his 
own book. First of all, he has ignored the necessity of any 
physical contrast between the men by making them both giants, 
or allowing them to be played by sons of Anak ; secondly, he has 
totally missed the exposition of the beautiful character of Pris- 
cilla Sefton ; and lastly, by bringing home Richard Orchardson 
safe and well to marry the girl he has so grievously injured, he 
has unnecessarily shocked his audience. The last of these 
mistakes can very probably be rectified with very little trouble, 
but the first two must stand asthey were. The result is certainly a 
good Adelphi play of stirring incidents, although of a solemn kind. 
It begins far better than it finishes, and there is such charm in 
Mr. Beverley’s scenery, pure, sunny, and English, and such variety 
in the conduct of the play, that it would not be surprising if 
hysterical movement, in this instance, supplies the place of pathos. 
To talk of acting in its highest and most subtle sense, is of 
course impossible in connection with a drama pitched in so high 
a key as this, Mr. Charles Warner is one of the most passionate 
and impulsive actors on the stage. He never rests ; he is always 
at work, toiling like a horse, even with a bad part. He sets an 
excellent example to all with whom he is brought into contact, 
and, if human energy can carry the point, he never allows the 
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interest of the play to flag. The worst of it is, however, that the 
character of Christian Christianson has no light and shade, and 
the actor, from first to last, has to keep it up at fever-heat. Mr. 
Warner gets one fine chance in his manly and assuredly power- 
ful denunciation of the man who has seduced the careworn sister, 
Here his voice rose clear, and he touched everybody. There was 
the right ring in the curse; it was never stagey or in any way 
melodramatic. As ill-luck will have it, Mr. J. H. Barnes, as 
Richard, has to be well-nigh as violent as Christian ; and the great 
snow scene certainly suffered from want of contrast between the 
two men. It became wearisome, because the ear was a little 
tired of the same key of despair—a key that had already been 
sounded by Mrs. Billington, an excellent representative of the 
stern Puritan mother; by Mr. E. F. Edgar, as the vindictive 
Squire ; and by Miss Amy Roselle, who expresses her grief for 
her condition far more forcibly than pathetically. Miss Eweretta 
Lawrence made a very promising first appearance as the Priscilla 
of the play, who is a very different young lady from the Priscilla 
in the book. Here she is found to be a somewhat frivolous and 
worldly-minded young lady, with more of the French coquette 
about her than the Wesleyan maiden. This young actress is 
certainly clever, and has a bright, animated style, with much 
welcome expression, but she has not quite discovered the art of 
managing her voice. The theatre and the part of a daft Lubin 
of the last century, do not suit the comedy of Mr. Beerhohm 
Tree ; but Miss Clara Jecks is one of the brightest little comic 
actresses of the day, and in this instance relieves the melodrama 
from much of its inevitable gloom. 


A GREAT CATCH. 


A New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Hamitton Aipr. Produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, on Saturday afternoon, March 17, 1883. 

Sir Martin Ingoldsby Mr. W.H. Vernon. Baliffs § Mr. Asurorp. 
Lord de Motteville ... Mx. Davip Fisuer. scingadiaees tear 1 Mr. Pickover: 
Hon. George de Motte- Lady de Motteville ... Mrs. Leigh Murray. 

ville... Ly Mr. J.A. Rosisr. Hon. Bertha de Motte- 
Lord Boodle ... ... Mr. BEERBOHM TREE. ville... Miss Lucy BucksToneE. 
Mr. Shakerley ... Mr. Frep; Care. Lady Stanmore «. Muss ACHORCH. 
Mr.Gerald Anson ... Mr. T.C. Binptoss, Miss Stanmore Miss HasTINGs. 
Lord Stanmore .. Mr. BurrouGus. Hon. Mrs. Beaumont ... MADAME ETOILE. 
Horner ... Fer «. Mr. W. E, BLatcHLey. Miss Beaumont . Miss EpMISTON. 
Henry .. Mr. A. DARVELL. Mrs.Ghouler ... ... Miss EwEti, 
Servants to Lord de { Mr: OaILviE. Hon. Mrs. Henry de 

Motteville Mr. A. H. Payne. Motteville ... .. Muss GENEVIEVE Warp. 





R. HAMILTON AIDE writes very pleasantly for the stage. 
He knows how to construct and fashion a play for the 
theatre, and when built he clothes it with neat and appropriate 
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language. In the present instance he has used familiar material 
very cleverly, and invented fresh complications out of old difficul- 
ties. The author conceives a broken-down aristocratic family, 
ruined in purse and credit, and seeking to repair their fortunes by 
the marriage of their only daughter with a wealthy Australian, who 
has been knighted for his influence and vast colonial enterprise. 
Lord de Motteville and his wife are determined that their daughter 
shall marry Sir Martin Ingoldsby, a man old enough to be her 
father, and supposed to be what the fashionable world would calla 
great catch. Naturally the girl is averse to such a union, as she 
is already engaged to the inevitable cousin, whom she loves as 
devotedly as such a child can love anything. Still, seeing her 
father’s impecuniosity, and disarmed by her mother’s arguments, she 
does not seem to be indisposed to become Lady Ingoldsby if the 
domestic fates will that it should be so. In plain truth Bertha de 
Motteville is but a bread-and-butter miss, and has no soul superior 
to the cup and ball with which the pretty child is continually 
playing. A dea ex machind appears in the person of a neglected 
aunt of the de Motteville family, a poor, snubbed, and humiliated 
relation, who, from a generous and disinterested affection for her 
niece, endeavours to stop what she considers to be a very heartless 
and unnecessary sacrifice. But how to set about her plan to destroy 
her natural enemy, Sir Martin Ingoldsby, who has got the ear of the 
family and the influence of those far more important in the household 
than herself? Fate delivershim intoher hands. She discovers that 
the Australian millionaire is none other than one Richard Carlton, 
who years ago had defrauded her father, left him penniless, brought 
about his death, and done to the girl, he then loved, the greatest 
injury a man can commit. Now, even in the interests of an un- 
interesting niece, it would be quite right to unmask a man who had 
never repented of the wrong he had done, or attempted to repair 
the injury. Had his amassed fortune been built upon the proceeds 
of the original robbery, there would be every reason to hand the 
embezzler over to justice, even at fifty years of age. There is no 
limit to the vindictiveness of some women. But this does not 
happen to be the case with Sir Martin Ingoldsby. He had never 
profited in any way by his fraud. His fortune was made by his 
own industry. He had made every endeavour to discover the 
daughter of the man he had robbed—to save a father of his own— 
and to assist her with his subsequently acquired wealth. In fact, 
in the way of absolute atonement and contrition, he had done all 
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that a man could possibly do. It seems rather unnatural, there- 
fore, for the aunt, Mrs. de Motteville, to persecute Sir Martin 
Ingoldsby for his past misdeeds, just as poor Forget-me-not was 
persecuted in the other play in which Miss Genevieve Ward dis- 
tinguished herself. But Mrs. de Motteville is relentless, and drives 
the poor wretch to the verge of suicide. However, at the last 
moment, she stops the revolver just as it is going to blow his 
brains out, and the generous Sir Martin not only gives up the girl, 
but endows her with a fortune into the bargain. In the matter, 
therefore, of Christianity, he strikes the audience as being—with 
all his sins—a far better specimen of what a man should be than 
the hard woman who pursues so bitterly the unrighteous creed, 
“ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

Readers of this plot will detect a great familiarity between 
it and Mr. Godfrey’s “ Parvenu,” produced recently with such 
success at the Court Theatre ; but it must be remembered that Mr. 
Aidé’s play was written many years ago, and in all probability 
long before the “ Parvenu” was born or thought of. Mr. Aidé 
does not certainly put his aristocratic characters—his lords and 
ladies—in a very favourable light, and it may be hoped that all 
who are anxious to pull the aristocracy down will not lay too 
much stress on the unaccountable snobbishness of Lady de 
Motteville or the idiocy of Lord Boodle. 

The most difficult part in the play was awarded to Miss 
Genevieve Ward—that of Mrs. de Motteville ; and she played it 
remarkably well, with a finish, an ease, a distinctness and power 
of expression too seldom seen in high comedy. It is the part of 
the piece, however disagreeable, but perhaps it can be modified 
and strengthened for any future representation. Mr. W. H. 
Vernon as Sir Martin Ingoldsby has seldom been seen to such 
advantage. He played the part firmly and well, and with a touch 
or so of very manly pathos. It is an admirably conceived and 
written character. As a contrast to this serious work we have some 
excellent eccentric comedy from Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Lord 
Boodle. This clever young actor has mad a study of the beard- 
less boys of to-day, and his satire is direct and trenchant. But 
the caricature is never over-drawn; the art is admirable enough. 
Mrs. Leigh Murray, Mr. David Fisher, pretty Miss Lucy Buckstone, 
and Mr. Rosier, filled up a very intelligent caste. The play will 
doubtless be seen again. 
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HOSE who have seen Mr. Henry Irving’s superb revival of “ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” at the Lyceum Theatre, cannot fail to 
appreciate the beauty and grandeur of the church scene in the fourth act. 
This brilliant spectacle has been reproduced on canvas by Mr. J. Forbes- 
Robertson, the clever actor-artist. Mr. Forbes-Robertson has chosen for 
illustration the tableau representing the denunciation of Hero. The back- 
ground of the picture is formed by the costly altar and the massive pillars 
that are presented with such an air of reality at the Lyceum. The charac- 
ters are admirably grouped, and the picture preserves all the impressiveness 
and brilliancy of. the stage representation. The drawing is excellent, and 
the portraits—which include all the principal members of the Lyceum 
company—are admirable. The colouring is brilliant, and the light— 
which is obtained on the stage by the side and foot lights—is shed upon 
the picture through a window placed in the background. Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson has succeeded capitally in this endeavour to thus suitably 
preserve a valuable reminiscence of one of the grandest stage-scenes that 
has been witnessed, even at the Lyceum. 


Mr. E. Onslow Ford has just completed a life-size statue of Mr. Henry 
Irving as Hamlet. The actor is represented sitting down, delivering a 
soliloquy. The expression of the actor’s face and his pose have been 
exactly caught by the sculptor. It is understood that the statue is intended 
for the Academy, whilst Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s picture will either be hung 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, or else exhibited in connection with some other 
of the artist’s pictures. 


More good news for theatrical readers. Mr. John Hollingshead has a 
volume of stories and essays in the press, to be published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, under the title of “Footlights.” It is dedicated to 
Mr. J. L. Toole, the most popular of living actors. 


At an informal meeting of the proposed Dramatic Authors’ Guild, held 
recently at the Princess’ Theatre, Mr. Bronson Howard in the chair, it was 
proposed by Mr. Paul Merritt, seconded by Mr. H. A. Jones, and carried 
unanimously—“ That the above Association shall be established, under 
certain conditions, for the following purposes :—1. Generally to promote 
the interests of dramatic authors. 2. To obtain dramatic stage-right con- 
ventions with countries where they do not at present exist. 3. To improve 
dramatic stage-right enactments where they do exist, and especially to 
obtain powers of criminal prosecution against pirates. 4. To give oppor- 
tunity for the free interchange of ideas on the above subjects by means of 
meetings to be held asdetermined upon. The Association to undertake no 
private business of any kind.” 


No! No! Mr. Punch, excuse me, you are wrong. The plot of the 
NEW SERIES.—VOL, I. . S 
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“Silver King” has nothing whatever in common with the famous old play 
of “Jonathan Bradford.” It resembles it in no particular or incident. 
Nowhere in “ Jonathan Bradford” does an innocent man believe that he is 
guilty of a crime that he has not committed, which is the fundamental 
motive of the “Silver King.” The story of “ Jonathan Bradford ; or, the 
Murder at the Roadside Inn,” was of course based by Edward Fitzball 
on the French “ Robert Macaire,” and is briefly as follows :—Jonathan 
Bradford, a virtuous innkeeper, lives happily at his roadside inn with his 
wife and family, where they receive as one of their guests one “ Mr. Adam 
Hayes, a wealthy man,” the recent purchaser of the manor-house. Before 
he goes to bed he entrusts his watch to the care of Jonathan Bradford, and 
is known to be in possession of ‘a large sum of money. Some scoundrels 
get into the inn at night and murder Mr. Hayes for his property. Jona- 
than Bradford rushes up when he hears the scream, and is accused of the 
murder by the dying and mystified Mr. Hayes, who, seeing the blood- 
stained knife in the hands of Jonathan, naturally concludes that he is the 
assassin. Imprisonment follows, and the innocent Jonathan would as- 
suredly have been executed had not a friend procured his escape from 
gaol, and pure accident revealed to him the true murderers, who are skulking 
round the churchyard when the murdered Mr. Hayes is about to be buried. 
This drama, written in 1833, is contained in two acts. 

But if “Jonathan Bradford” is foreign to the primary idea of the “ Silver 
King,” there are at least two popular melodramas that start with the same 
dramatic complication. In the “ Lights o’ London” an innocent man is 
accused of a murder, and is sworn to by the dying man—in fact, he is con- 
victed on the evidence of dying lips. The innocent man is imprisoned, 
and escapes as a convict. In “Taken from Life” a murder is committed, 
and an innocent man is accused of it, on the strongest circumstantial 
evidence. He is imprisoned, and escapes by means of the Clerkenwell 
explosion. But, after all, these incidents are common to dramatic literature 
all over the world. Situations for the stage are really as limited as the 
notes ona piano. It is the harmony that makes the success. Who can 
say that “ Jonathan Bradford,” the “‘ Lights o’ London,” and “ Taken from 
Life,” at all resemble one another, and yet unquestionably the same 
primary motive starts all these plays into action. 


The public will be surprised to learn that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has instructed their Chairman to oppose in Parliament the Bill pro- 
moted by Mr. Dixon Hartland to free theatres, music-halls, and places of 
amusement generally all over the kingdom, from the tyranny of antiquated 
and obsolete legislation. Now, the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
about as much concern with the amusements of the people as the London 
School Board. This official interference in a matter that does not concern 
them in the least is a simple bit of officious fussiness that savours of unrea- 
soning and unreasonable tyranny. It is curious that whenever a body of 
representative vestrymen get hold of theatres, or anything resembling 
theatres, how disinclined they are to abandon their functions. Of recent 
years the Metropolitan Board of Works has been called on by the Lord 
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Chamberlain as a kind of quack doctor in connection with theatres and 
places of amusement, and on the whole has done far more harm than good. 
It was bad enough to be under the Lord Chamberlain and the magistrates ; 
it was worse when this complicated authority was aggravated by Theatre 
Committees at the Metropolitan Board of Works reporting to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and driving managers literally crazy. Mr. Dixon Hartland’s 
measure, as has been repeatedly stated in these columns, is to do exactly 
what a committee of the House of Commons in 1866 recommended should 
be done. It is to wipe out ridiculous old Acts of Parliament of George II., to 
amend the theatrical Acts, to relieve the Lord Chamberlain, the magistrates, 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, of functions which do not appertain 
to them in any way whatever, and to create one harmonious department 
at the Home Office, under the Home Secretary, in order to deal generally 
with the amusements of the people. It would be little less than a public 
scandal if the Metropolitan Board of Works were permitted to step forward 
and deliberately prevent free trade in connection with the amusements of 
the people. Mr. Dixon Hartland’s measure has cut boldly at the root of 
the whole difficulty ; and the Metropolitan Board of Works, because it has 
been allowed to fuss over proscenium walls, and immaterial details, should 
not be allowed to prevent the people of this country from enjoying the 
amusements that are now prohibited by stale and antiquated legislation. 
As matters stand at present the Metropolitan Board of Works is impotent. 
It is only the hired servant or inspector of the Lord Chamberlain. It 
cannot shut up a disobedient theatre; it can enforce no penalties ; it 
cannot, and should not, be allowed to organize the amusements of the hour. 
It cannot alter the present restrictive rules about smoking, and it has no 
more right to interfere with the freedom and progress of public amusements 
than the vestry of St. Martin’s in the Fields or of St. Clement’s in the Strand. 
What we want is a Minister of State to deal with this question; not a 
committee of vestrymen, with interests not always wholly apart from the 
theatres. 


The Roscius Dramatic Club gave their third performance (fifth season) 
on Tuesday evening, January 23, at Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 
The only piece presented was Lord Lytton’s comedy, “ Money.” Mr. 
Percy F. Marshall’s Alfred Evelyn was the feature of the piece; acting 
with freedom, and speaking the lines with boldness and clearness of 
articulation, his rendering showed much careful study of the part. His 
portrayal of the character was marked with great ability and cleverness, all 
the more to be praised on account of the effort being well sustained 
to the finish. In the club-room scene he was particularly realistic and 
natural in the assumption of the air and mien of the reckless gamester. 
Mr. Conyers Norton, as Sir John Vesey, made up well and was good all 
round; Mr. L. F. Bertram seemed ill at ease in the part of Lord Gloss- 
more, and the result was a very uneven performance; Mr. T. E. Forster 
acted the empty-headed aristocrat with a fair amount of success; Mr. H. 
S. Ram as the active and fussy politician, Stout, was clever; Mr. Arthur 
Shirley in the part of Graves showed much appreciation of the character, 
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keeping his audience in a continual state of merriment by his quaint 
allusions to the defunct “Sainted Maria”—but he seemed somewhat to 
lose sight of the good side of Graves’ character. Miss Kate Erlam 
exhibited effective acting as Clara Douglas, her quiet grace and easy style 
being especially brought out in the scenes with Evelyn, although the 
impersonation would have been much improved if she had infused a little 
more spirit into her acting. Miss Lottie Roberts, also, would have done 
much better if she had given more expression and emphasis to the 
character of Lady Franklin ; but on the whole she did very well, her scene 
with Graves being particularly good. Miss Laura Graves was an indif- 
ferent Georgina, quite under-acting the part. Messrs. Arthur Snow, E. G. 
Taylor, G. F. Gee, D. Stanley, J. C. Stevens, and A. Thompson com- 
pleted the cast. On the whole the characters worked together most 
harmoniously, showing signs of careful study of the different parts, and in 
some cases having evidently profited by the examples shown in the recent 
revival of the comedy on the professional stage. The piece was mounted 
very badly ; in fact, the scenery and furniture were quite unworthy of such 
a comedy. Miss Rose Dosell, as usual, presided with taste and skill at 
the piano, which did duty for an orchestra. The next performance of the 
Club is announced for an early date, and it would be as well, if the 
committee decide to have numbered and reserved seats, as on the occasion 
above noticed, that such seats be kept at the disposal of the ticket-holders 
at least a few minutes before the time the first piece is announced to 
begin. 

On the 23rd of January Mr. G. Raiemond gave his second annual Dramatic 
Recital and Concert at Brixton Hall, Acre Lane, S.W. The programme 
was of a miscellaneous kind, and Mr. Raiemond was fortunate in obtaining 
the assistance of Mr. T. Swinbourne, the tragedian, who gave selections 
from “ As You Like It” in his very best style, and, on being enthusiastically 
recalled, gave a scene from “ Much Ado About Nothing” most effectively. 
Mr. Raiemond himself commenced with a rather sensational poem by Alfred 
Berlyn, entitled, “Coming Home,” giving excellent effect to its pathetic 
parts. This he followed by Dickens’ “ Dancing Academy,” and Mark 
Twain’s “Curing a Cold,” from both of which he succeeded in extracting 
a great amount of humour and mirth. He also gave ‘‘The Midnight 
Charge” with much power and emphasis. Mr. Raiemond has a confident 
and easy style with a most natural manner, quietly funny and forcibly 
passionate ; rising to the occasion, when necessary, with fire and action. 
At the conclusion of each of his pieces he received a hearty recall. The 
musical part of the programme was in the hands of Miss E. Aloof and 
Miss Lizzie Evans, Messrs. F. Brown, Wakefield, Reed, and James Budd, 
and the Luscinian Glee Club as vocalists. Mr. Turle Lee and Miss Alice 
Aloof were at the pianoforte. Miss Evans sung Blumenthal’s ‘“ When the 
House is Still” in good voice and with much pathos, and Mr. Budd sang 
“The Buccaneer,” by Turle Lee, in such excellent style that an encore had 
to be conceded, while the Luscinian quartette were as usual in splendid 


voice and met with a warm reception. On the whole a first class evening’s 
entertainment was given. 
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Miss Rose Seaton gave a Recital at the New Room, St. James’ Hall, 
on February 1. The programme included the oft-repeated “Never, 
never, never quarrel again” scene from “The School for Scandal,” “The 
Death of Nell,” balcony scene from “ Romeo and Juliet,” selections from 
“The Belle’s Stratagem,” &c. &c. In the first piece Miss Seaton’s choice 
was not a happy one; her voice has not that flexibility necessary for such 
a piece, and the consequence was that she failed to mark with distinctness 
the characters represented in the celebrated scene. Moreover, a piece 
which is so often handled with skill by the very best artistes should not 
be attempted with impunity. In the “Death of Nell” Miss Seaton was 
much more at home, her voice being more suitable to the touching lines, 
which were rendered with feeling and pathos. The little piece, “Tired 
Mothers,” was also given very nicely, but the programme in some respects 
was too ambitious. The recitations were relieved by solos on pianoforte 
and flute, given respectively by Herr Lehmeyer and Mr. H. Colonieu. 


At the Neumeyer Hall on Saturday, Feb. 10, Mr. George Beaumont re- 
cited the following pieces :—“ The Stowaway” (Clement Scott), “ Christmas- 
day in the Workhouse” (G. R. Sims), “ Dream of Eugene Aram” (Hood), 
“The Convict’s Escape” (R. Henry), and “The Legend of Horatius” 
(Macaulay). Mr. Beaumont’s efforts were marked with fair success, although 
they were occasionally marred by an ill-timed gesture or a little too great 
a struggle for effect. ‘‘The Convict’s Escape,” which, by the way, was 
arranged with musical accompaniment, and was one of the most successful 
of the pieces given, was rather spoilt by the necessary intervention of the 
voice of the prompter towards the end. In G. R. Sims’ piece, and also 
in the time-honoured “ Dream of Eugene Aram,” Mr. Beaumont was very 
good. The reciter was assisted by the following vocalists :—Madame L. 
Vernon, Mdille. M. Vagnolini, Miss Laura Clare, Mr. J. Pietroni, Signor 
H. Frassini and Mr. Alfred Hervay ; while Misses H. and L. Goring and 
A. M. Bertram were at the pianoforte. Mdlle. Vagnolini’s two songs were 
received most enthusiastically, and she deserved much praise for the 
excellent way in which they were rendered. 


The Philothespian Club gave a performance at St. George’s Hall on 
Thursday, February 15, as usual for a philanthropic purpose, the charity 
on this occasion benefited being St. George’s Day Nursery, Campden Hill, W. 
Sidney Grundy’s “In Honour Bound” was first given, in which Mr. H. 
A. Stacke took the part of Sir George Carlyon, Q.C., M.P., in an easy, 
finished style, adapting himself to the character admirably. Mr. W. M. 
Waterton was not so successful as Philip Graham. He seemed nervous, 
and delivered his lines in a somewhat disjointed manner. Miss Grace 
Murray’s Lady Carlyon was not at all an apt interpretation of the part. 
The voice assumed was a sort of mournfully tragic one, and was most 
depressing, quite a feeling of relief taking possession of the listener when 
she had finished speaking. She sadly misread the character. Miss Murray’s 
performance is rather surprising, as, in a recent representation of ‘“‘ Pygma- 
lion and Galatea,” she acquitted herself in a highly creditable manner. 
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Miss Cruttenden has a very pleasing style, and, as Rose Dalrymple, was 
bright and vivacious. The piece, being short, was played smoothly, and 
went very well. Gilbert’s ‘“‘ Engaged” formed the second part of the pro- 
gramme, and in this Mr. J. H. Phillips did, as he has often done before, 
good service for the Club by his clever representation of the principal cha- 
racter of Cheviot Hill. Mr. Phiilips’ versatile spirit was brought fully into 
play, and he succeeded in keeping the fun going right through ; the peculiar 
flights of fancy he indulged in regarding the fair sex produced a continuous 
ripple of merriment throughout the house. Mr. H. Partridge rather suffered 
by comparison, but his rendering of the part of Belvawney was by no means 
perfect. Mr. F. Harley’s Mr. Symperson was creditable, his make-up good. 
Mr. L. F. Austin and Mr. A. A. Wickens, as Angus Macalister and Major 
McGillicuddy respectively, filled the remaining male parts. Mrs. T. C. 
Collette, as the mercenary Belinda Treherne, was quietly forcible and 
natural. Miss Webster, as Minnie, was bright and clever, showing off to 
some advantage the charming simplicity of ‘‘ Papa’s Little Tom Tit.” Miss 
Armstrong, capitally made up, was Mrs. Macfarlane, and Miss E. Rothsay, 
as the “ puir loon lassie,” Maggie Macfarlane, assumed the necessary 
amount of artful innocence to make the character a success. The piece 
went fairly all through, the extravagantly ridiculous situations being empha- 
sized in such a manner as to sustain the amusement to the end. But, as is 
too often the case with amateurs, a late start was made, and the lost time 
increased so much that the final fall of the curtain did not take place 
until quite 11.40. It was announced that the funds of the charity for 
which the performance was given would benefit to the extent of about 


£80 to £90. 


Mr. Frederick Wedmore, I see by the advertisements, says that “ no per- 
formance of ‘The Rivals’ equal to that now given at the Vaudeville has 
been seen since the days when all the interest of the English stage was 
concentrated on a couple of play-houses.” Well, the performance at the 
Vaudeville is a good one,—good enough, I should have thought, to do 


without this sort of thing ; but—unequalled since the days of Shuter and 
Woodward! C'est raide / 


Something less than a quarter of a century ago, at any rate, in the palmy- 
days of the old Haymarket Theatre, “The Rivals,” as a regular stock-piece 
would be presented by the regular stock-company, like this, for instance :— 
The Sir Anthony would be Chippendale ; his Captain, ‘‘ Young Farren ;” 
his Sir Lucius, Brougham ; his Falkland, Howe; his boy, “ Little Clark ;” 
and his Acres, a certain Buckstone ; while Miss Stirling would appear for 
Lydia, and Mrs. Poynter for Mrs. Malaprop. Why, Richard Brinsley himself, 
could he but have revisited the footlights, would have had no fault to find 
with such a cast as that! Where and when, I wonder, has Mr. Wedmore 
done his play-going that he is unacquainted with these matters ? 


On February 1st Miss Alice Cruttenden gave a Recital at Steinway Hall, 
on which occasion she had the valuable assistance of Miss Cowen, whose 
pupil she is. The selections included “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
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se. 2, act i. ; ‘ Cyril’s Success,” sc. 2, act ii.; “ Aunt Abigail’s Adventure” 
by R. Henry ; Tennyson’s “ Rizpah,” ‘ George Lee,” by Hamilton Aidé, 
&c. &c. As an elocutionist Miss Cruttenden has some good points, 
which the pieces selected for recitation were calculated to bring out, but 
she has yet a great deal to learn. In the first two pieces mentioned above 
she was assisted by Miss Cowen, and in these scenes the little imperfections 
in the pupil were brought out rather rudely by comparison with the artiste. 
One of Miss Cruttenden’s best efforts, if not the best, was in the little piece 
by Hamilton Aidé, descriptive of the scene at a certain fire in which the 
hero loses his life in saving that of a woman. This was given with energy 
and power, and here and there a genuine touch of sympathy and feeling. 
The recitations were interspersed with songs by Miss Emma Allthsen and 
Mr. Isidore de Hara, accompanied by Mr. Algernon Lindo on the piano. 
Altogether, a short but excellent programme was well carried out. 


The little darmoyante play called ‘“‘“The Cape Mail,” in which Mr. 
Kendal played so splendidly at the St. James’s Theatre a few seasons ago, 
proved so successful in New York when recently acted by some amateurs at 
Chickering Hall, that Mr. Wallack has decided to produce it at his theatre 
in conjunction with Mr. Sidney Grundy’s “Snowball,” after the run of 
“The Silver King.” 


I am asked to state that the annual series of Dramatic Performances in 
honour of Shakspeare’s birthday will be held this year at the Memorial 
Theatre of Stratford-on-Avon, under the direction of Mr. Elliot Galer. 
For the purposes of this interesting occasion, Mr. William Creswick has 
been engaged, who will play for two. weeks in the “Lady of Lyons,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Macbeth,” “Henry the Fourth,” “The 
Honeymoon,” “ King Lear” (on Shakspeare’s birthday), and “ Richelieu.” 
Mrs. Charles Calvert assists Mr. Creswick in the enterprise. I cannot 
conceive a more delightful holiday trip than one to Stratford and the 
Shaksperian country between the 16th and 28th of April, when happily the 
sun will be shining, the spring flowers out, and this romantic neighbourhood 
looking at its very best. 


At the Mansion House, on March 16, the John Carpenter Club gave an 
interesting concert of old and new ballads, among the vocalists being Miss 
Rosa Leo, Miss Winn, Miss Headly, Mr. James and Mrs. Winn; Mr. 
Whitcher giving some recitations, and Miss Okey some pianoforte selec- 
tions. Miss Leo’s rich contralto was heard to advantage in ‘‘Il Segreto,” 
from “ Lucrezia Borgia,” in which opera, it will be remembered, she appeared 
with marked success at the Lyceum some months ago. Her rendering of 
“Charlie is my Darling” was distinguished by that dramatic sense which is 
such a rarely found quality in ballad singing. Mr. Albert James gave a 
song of Blumenthal’s with great refinement, and Mr. Winn contributed some 
vigorous and pleasing ballads. 


Some fiashes of Richard Wagner’s quaint dry humour are perceptible in 
one of his own sketches of his boyish fancies, tastes, and ambitions. “When 
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I was nine years old,” he writes, “nothing pleased me so well as ‘ Frei- 
schuetz.’ I often saw Weber pass our house as he came from rehearsal ; I 
ever contemplated him with sacred awe. My tutor, whose regular function 
it was to explain Cornelius Nepos to me, was obliged at last to consent to 
give me pianoforte lessons. As soon as I had mastered a few finger exer- 
cises, I set to work secretly—and at first without the notes—to learn the 
‘ Freischuetz’ overture. One day my tutor happened to hear me practising, 
and observed that ‘I should never do any good.’ He was quite right; all 
my life long I have never been able to learn to play the piano. However, 
I went on playing for my own sole pleasure—nothing but overtures, and 
with the vilest fingering imaginable. .... My musical occupations were, 
of course, secondary matters; the chief ones were Greek, Latin, Mythology, 
and Ancient History. I wrote poems, too. Once a schoolfellow died, and 
we boys were instructed by our master to write, each of us, a set of verses 
upon the death ; the best of all, he said, should be printed. Mine it was 
that obtained the honours of type, but not until I had pruned it of many 
excrescences. At that time I was eleven years old. Nothing would do, 
naturally, but I must become a poet. I therefore sketched out an enor- 
mous tragedy, made up of about equal parts of ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ King Lear.’ 
The plot was really most tremendous. Forty-two human beings perished 
in the course of the piece, and I found myself compelled, in order to render 
a performance feasible, to bring most of my characters ‘on’ again as ghosts, 
as otherwise I should have been short of dramatis persone for my last two 
acts. I was busy with this play for two whole years. At school (Leipzig) 
I became idle and knavish. The only thing I cared for was my great 
tragedy. Beethoven’s music to ‘ Egmont’ stirred me so powerfully just then 
that I resolved not to bring out my play upon any account until it should 
be set to music of a similar character. I had perfect confidence in my own 
capacity to write the requisite music, but thought it might perhaps be as 
well, before beginning to compose it, to enlighten myself with respect to a 
few elementary laws of thorough-bass. ‘To this end I borrowed Logier’s 
‘Method’ for a week, and studied it eagerly, but not with such fruitful 
results as I had anticipated. The difficulties of counterpoint at once irri- 
tated and fascinated me: I resolved to become a musician.” 


‘Meanwhile my huge tragedy had been discovered by my family, and had 
profoundly saddened them by conclusively proving that I must have tho- 
roughly neglected my schoolwork on its account. Under these circumstances 
I held my tongue about my new vocation as a musician: but none the less 
did I furtively compose a sonata, a quartett, and an aria. As soon as I 
felt myself sufficiently matured by my self-imposed musical studies, I made 
full confession to my people, with whom I had hard battles to fight ; for 
they very naturally regarded my musical yearning as a passing passion—all 
the more so as it certainly was not based upon any real preparatory study, or 
even upon a certain amount of faculty in playing upon any instrument. .. . - 
Just then the July Revolution broke out; instantly I became a revolu- 
tionist, and came to the conviction that a man possessed of a grain of energy 
cannot but be bound to occupy himself exclusively with politics. Forth- 
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with I began an overture on a political subject, quitted school, and entered 
the University—not to devote myself to the study of a ‘ Faculty,’ for I felt 
myself dedicated to a musical career, but to pick up philosophy and 
zesthetics. I took no advantage whatsoever, however, of this opportunity 
to improve my education, but plunged into all manner of student excesses, 
with such frivolity and extravagance that I soon got sick of them. When 
I came to my senses again, I felt the necessity of recommencing my musical 
studies at the very beginning, and sticking to them sternly. Providence 
permitted me to light upon the right man to inspire me with new love for the 
art, and render it intelligible to me by fundamental instruction. That man 
was Theodor Weinlig. Under him I studied counterpoint, and learned to 
know and deeply love Mozart.” 


Surely a very just complaint is made by the playgoers, who, before the 
piece of the evening, are condemned to sit out farces, comediettas, burlettas, 
operettas, or what not, of the most rubbishing description, and acted in a 
fashion at which even amateurs must laugh. Let us be just in this matter. 
The best and most fashionable theatres are the greatest sinners in this 
respect. Where the charges for seats are the highest there appears to be 
the greatest indifference as to what kind of stuff precedes the play upon 
which all attention has been bestowed. For instance, is it possible to 
conceive a more wretched rendering of “The Little Sentinel” than the 
one given at the Haymarket Theatre, as that was given on the first night 
of the reproduction of “Caste”? There was no particular demand for 
“The Little Sentinel,” and if it could not be better acted than that, of what 
value can it possibly be? ‘The piece is known by heart by every amateur 
in the kingdom, but it has seldom been so gratuitously murdered as at one 
of the first comedy theatres in the great metropolis. Visitors to the Court 
Theatre are certainly not treated to a more exhilarating entertainment, for 
surely “‘A Happy Return” ought to have been withdrawn the day after it 
was produced. If ever a little play failed to attract, that one most certainly 
did. As to “ Mock Turtles” at the Savoy, it is a standing joke how any- 
thing of the kind can be permitted at a theatre where everything else is so 
extremely well done. When one-act plays like “Nance Oldfield,” written 
by Charles Reade, are produced—plays full of brightness, point, pungency 
and humour—they quite startle our friends in the pit by their cleverness- 
Pittites wonder to themselves why more plays of the kind are not pro- 
duced, or why authors are not encouraged to write them. 


Such plays would be forthcoming by the dozen if managers would only 
abandon the penny wise and pound foolish policy of refusing to pay for 
more than one piece in the evening, or of hunting out the cheapest plays 
for the treasury instead of the most amusing plays for the public. I have 
before me a little volume of plays excellently suited for acting; they are by 
Mr. John Maddison Morton, the king of farce writers, the famous author of 
“ Box and Cox,” “ A Regular Fix,” “‘ Betsy Baker,” and who shall say how 
many more of the same laughable kind. The book is called ‘‘ My Bachelor 
Days,” and other plays, and it can be obtained from the Dramatic Authors’ 
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Society, or from Mr. French, the theatrical publisher in the Strand. In 
these days, when it is so hard to get an honest laugh, let us get as much 
of Maddison Morton as we can, who has set an example in the writing of 
comical dramatic dialogue that few have been able to follow. One sugges- 
tion more. We often hear of managers complaining that they have in their 
company actors and actresses who are walking about with nothing to do. 
Then let them walk upon the stage, and act to the people who have stood 
at pit and gallery doors and want to be amused. Pit and gallery demand 
the best, as well as the stalls and boxes, and it must be very disheartening 
to open an amusing evening with an entertainment derogatory to the 
meanest intelligence. 


In alluding last month to the German Athenzeum in Mortimer Street, its 
art encouragment, and that famous evening when the clever members gave 
a parody of the Belt trial before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, I made a 
little slip. The judge who presided over this witty court was not Max 
Hecht, but Herr Heinrich Hertz, a most amusing comedian, and one of the 
best actors in the club. In fact, in the words of Mr. Gilbert, “he was a 
judge, and a good judge too.” As usual, most of the laughter in court was 
suggested from the bench. Max Hecht was the counsel for Mr. Goedecker, 
sculptor and caricaturist in chief, and wrote the parody in collaboration 
with Heinrich Hertz. May all our evenings be as merry as those spent at 
the German Athenzum. 


On all sides I hear excellent accounts of the acting of Miss Cissy 
Graham as Mrs. Denver in “ The Silver King,” now travelling round the 
provinces. This clever young lady has only hitherto been known in London 
as an ingénue, but she has suddenly developed a strong power of emotional 
expression, which will be invaluable in romantic and domestic characters. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham is certainly a lucky man to have secured the 
English right of a most amusing play called “ Téte de Linotte,” originally 
produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, in Paris, and now occasionally played 
at matinées during the run of “Fédora.” Itis written by Théodore Barritre, 
and is certainly one of the most amusing things of the kind that an 
ingenious and witty dramatist has ever conceived. ‘There is nothing 
offensive at all in the matter of the play, and the manner of it will put the 
greatest of the Criterion successes into the shade. In the second act the 
stage is divided, half into the common staircase of a flat in Paris, half 
into the interior of a bachelor apartment ; and the manner in which all the 
characters are either hiding in the room, or scuttling up and down the 
staircase, is exquisitely ludicrous. For a wonder, too, the last act is almost 
as good as the first and second: the fun is kept up to the very end. 
The acting in Paris is wonderfully good. Such a hare-brained, excitable 
creature as Alice Legault, the flighty wife, who falls in love with her husband’s 
clerk ; such a dry, pompous, but wicked-eyed old husband as Michel; such 
a mild, meek, flustered young lover as Corbin, all belong to the first line 
of comic art. But the parts could be as well played here, if not better, by 
Miss Nelly Bromley, Mr. Blakeley, and Mr. Charles Wyndham. And 
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then the fascinating Portuguese, at the roll of whose fascinating eye the 
ladies are supposed to collapse, the foreign and fantastic “Masher” of 
Lisbon, who is played with such harmless exaggeration by Francis—in 
the hands of Mr. Herbert Standing this droll character would be immense. 


The modern matinee is the unwholesome outcome of the craze that has 
befallen society since Mrs. Langtry made a temporary success as an actress. 
Every impecunious person thinks himself or herself capable of making a 
fortune on the stage when the ordinary chances of life are played out or 
obliterated. Scarcely a week passes but the public are summoned to see 
the feeble and immature efforts of vain women, who have at least some 
excuse for their excessive ambition, and vainer men, who are so steeped in 
egotism that reason appears to have temporarily deserted them. Such per- 
formances are from first to last worthless. They may suit the dramatic 
coach or trainer ; they may please the fussy ladies who patronize the stage 
and manufacture benefits; they may be convenient to the hangers-on of 
amiable incompetency—but, as a test of talent, they are childish and 
absurd. Genius is not a purchaseable commodity, but genius alone of an 
extraordinary kind would warrant the overflow of these budding Juliets, 
these feeble Romeos, these wearisome Julias, and these sucking Claudes, 
who have tested the patience of their friends and naturally provoked the 
severity of all who have made a study of the stage. Acting cannot be 
learned in a day or a week—it cannot be mastered by a course of lessons 
from any master without they are supplemented by hard work and inces- 
sant practice. It will certainly be a bad day for the stage when—for want 
of a better word—amateurishness is allowed to get a footing on the legi- 
timate stage. There is far too much of it floating vaguely about just now— 
far too much of it encouraged and petted, and unquestionably there is as 
much attention paid to flabby feebleness as there is to sound, hearty and 
robust work. Amateurs are no doubt all very well in their way. They are 
harmless enough in their own circles, and they only borrow a reflected light 
from the egotism that is inseparable from the dramatic calling.. Indirectly 
amateurs encourage a love for the theatre; there are no more constant 
playgoers in existence than your self-satisfied amateurs. 

That amateurs should like to go upon the stage is no doubt natural 
enough, but, if they do so, why not submit to the trying ordeal of a regular 
public performance, instead of being forced forward to an unwholesome 
growth by the forcing-house or conservatory process of a matinée packed 
with effusive friends, who are obviously insincere. These people fool the 
amateur, or the amateur turned actor, to the top of his bent. They tell 
him he can play anything, do anything, rival any actor or actress who 
ever lived, until at last the poor victim is led to believe that it is true. The 
stalls of our metropolitan theatres swarm with detached outposts of mutual 
admiration societies. Suddenly comes the day when the bubble bursts. 
The actor or actress tries some part for which they are ludicrously incom- 
petent. The truth is told, and they receive the least pity from.those who 
have flattered them in the most slavish manner. The stage is open to 
any one, rich as well as poor, but the possession of a testimonial of compe- 
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tency, signed by society, does not relieve the actor from the necessity of 
hard and determined application. 


“THE WRONG SIDE OF THE STAGE!” 


ONLy a murmur, as the actor died, 
From parted lips, yet ripe with laughter, crept. 
He wept not for the fading past, nor sigh’d 
To leave the present: as we watch’d he slept. 
The old, sad smile, softer than any song, 
Came back for one short moment, as the cage 
Of life was closing ; then he spoke: ‘‘ They’re wrong! 
“The wrong side of the stage !” 


Old, dying friend ! were you then wandering 
Back to the busy scenes of industry ? 

Was it some melody you tried to sing, 
Or happy memory was passing by ? 

Did you desire, half-dreaming, to prolong 
The fancies of a lifetime, and enjoy, 

Once more in recollection, moaning, “ Wrong ! 
“ The wrong side of the stage ?” 


Or was it—yes, it must have been—old friend, 
Bright golden mirrors you were looking through? 
When all desire of life was at an end 
Visions of happiness appeared to you, 
And as your tired thoughts were borne along, 
From merry childhood to advancing age, 
You thought of those you left, and said, “ They’re wrong! 
“‘ The wrong side of the stage!” 


I cannot conceive a more delightful companion these winter nights over 
a warm fire, and solaced by the pipe of peace, than Mr. Dutton Cook’s new 
volume, or rather two volumes, called “Nights at the Play” (Chatto & 
Windus). It takes us back through the fields of memory to fifteen years 
of playgoing with all their change, romance, and adventure, and gives us as 
complete and accurate a record of the story of the stage between 1857 and 
1882 as could well be found. Here we can find tersely related the plots 
of the various plays we have enjoyed, here we can renew our acquaintance 
with the actors and actresses engaged in them, and so firm and judicial is 
Mr. Dutton Cook’s style, so little is his judgment biassed by prejudice, or 
coloured by impetuosity that he is able fearlessly to reprint his criticisms just 
as they originally stood without any fear of the consequences that ensue 
from interfering with the natural vanity of the player. Speaking in a 
certain measure ¢x cathedrd, I can safely say that it is one of the most 
unselfish books ever published, for here Mr. Cook presents to the critics 
of the future the vast stores of his accumulated knowledge and deep 
reading, thereby enabling them at a very little trouble to become as wise 
as he is himself. This is scarcely the place to discuss the value of the 
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author as a critic. His style is well-known to all who are interested in the 
stage, his judgment carries great weight, and he is held in universal esteem: 
Quite apart, however, from individual opinion, this book, however, has 
great value from the fruits of Mr. Dutton Cook’s reading that are stored 
up in these neat yet comprehensive volumes. Whenever a Shaksperian 
play or old comedy happens to be discussed we find here the essence of 
what the best writers have written on the subject, and as government 
officials would call it a précis such as no other living writer can give when 
discussing dramatic matters. Mr. Dutton Cook is unequalled in the art of 
dramatic précis writing, and it is astounding what a fund of information he 
can contract into a paragraph, and what concentrated thought is conveyed 
in a sentence. The book is well indexed both nominally and by subjects ; 
it will be interesting to such as take it up only to while away an idle 
moment, and to live in the past again; to the dramatic library it is 
absolutely invaluable. Now, if my dear old friend Mr. E. L. Blanchard 
would only complete the gap between the end of Geneste (1830) and 1857 
when Mr. Dutton Cook begins, our dramatic history would be complete. 
Professor Morley’s journal of a London playgoer from 1851 to 1866 is 
unfortunately out of print, and then, again, it was never published with an 
index ; at any rate, E. L. Blanchard and Dutton Cook might join forces 
and meet half way between 1830 and 1857, so as to perfect the complete 
dramatic record. 


Under its new President, the new Primate, the “ National Society for 
Preserving the Memorials of the Dead” will begin its year’s work well by 
the restoration of that “ forlorn Azc yace#” in the Eastern Perambulatory of the 
Cloisters at Westminster, beneath which for some hundred and thirty-five 
years Anne Bracegirdle has lain at rest. The Church keeps green the 
memory of saints less real than she, I trow; for though, as Leigh Hunt 
once said, “ her very name sounds like a Venus,” Mrs. Bracegirdle was a 
Saint of the Stage indeed, when such a thing was phenomenal,—a Diana 
amongst Danaés,—a Gibraltar of virtue that baffled and beat all and ever 
its besiegers. 


A cold-blooded calculating coquette, Macaulay has set her down in one 
of his off-hand ifse-dixits; they who knew her better have left a different 
judgment upon record. Cold-blooded, quotha! That glowing brunette, 
who, “whenever she exerted herself had an involuntary flushing in her 
neck and face ;” she whose “ lovely height,” and dark brown hair and eye- 
brows, black sparkling eyes, fine white teeth, and famous “fresh blushy 
complexion” enthused the cynic Aston himselfas he described them ; she 
whose beauty was so sympathetic that she never made an exit “but she 
left the audience in an imitation of her pleasant countenance ;’—a woman of 
this sort would hardly have found “virtue” come constitutionally to her aid 
under temptation. 


And as for “ the universal passion,” her temptations must have been of 
the strongest. Now it was the “most fragrant” Robert Leke, Earl of Scars- 
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dale, who was sighing like a furnace for her, more than half inclined to 
publicly and bigamously espouse the Dame, and say,—well, say, Confound 
the Town. Then it was John Lovelace—Jack with his familiars—of Hurley, 
co. Berks, fourth Baron. Or it was a greater than Jack perchance—William 
Cavendish, in his blue riband, with the blushing honours of his new duke- 
dom thick upon him. Or it was another K.G., and the future father of 
another Duke—it was Charles Sackville who came and played his innings ; 
or it was my Lord Halifax, or my Lord Burlington. Who was it not? 






The labour of what all these distinguished personages were pleased to 
call their love, was, as they were all fain to admit by-and-by, but so much 


labour lost. The resistance they encountered was always effective, and the 
rather effective that it was always quite frank and good-humoured. This 
saint had nothing of the Sainte Nitouche about her. Diana knew so well 
how to take care of herself that she could be merry with an Actzon, as well 
as wise. This is how, for instance, she served Charles Boyle, Earl of 
Burlington, one day. 





He had sent her that day—with a dillet doux to introduce it—a present 
of old Nankin, so old and so precious, indeed, that to have accepted it 
would have been to be compromised. On the other hand, to return it to its 
donor was by no means in accordance with Diana’s notion of the eternal 
fitness of things. What was she todo? How wickedly her eyes must have 
sparkled as she decided. This is what she did. She called up my lord’s 
servant, and demurely told him that there had been a little mistake. The 
letter, indeed, he had brought was for her; but : . . . but the china was for 
my lady, his mistress, to whom he must please carry it, as from my lord. 
To whom, accordingly, he did so carry it. “And,” says Walpole, “ the 
Countess was so full of gratitude when her husband came home to dinner !” 
The expression of the Right Honourable Charles Boyle’s countenance, 
when he encountered his Juliana’s gratitude across that dinner-table, must 
have been quite worth seeing. 








The Bracegirdle lived to be eighty-five (1663 to September 14, 1718). 
Did she always manage to hold her own? Did never a cunning fencer 
of them all get inside her guard? Did the heart so many bled for 
never bleed for anybody? What would you have? She was but a 
woman, though a true one and a good one, after all. Once in her 
life, I take it, she was in love, and with one man always unto her life’s 
end, albeit she survived him some twenty years. He was the wrong man, 
of course. He was a wit, as brilliant and as hard as the “ white diamond 
ring” he bequeathed to little Lady Mary Godolphin. He was a heart- 
less, sickly, selfish, finnikin, fine gentleman ; an acquisitive Secretary for 
Jamaica, Commissioner of Hackney Coaches, and Commissioner of Wine 
Licenses. He was William Congreve, Esq., who owed his £1,200 a-year 
of sinecures to that stage-work his fine-gentlemanship in after years 
affected to despise. 
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Congreve had made love to the Bracegirdle in all his pieces. It was 
he, she was to understand, and not Mr. Williams, who was the real 
Vainlove to her Araminta,—he, and not Mr. Betterton, who was the 
Valentine to her Angelica, and the Osmyn to her Almeria; he, and not 
Mr. Verbruggen, who was the Mirabel to her Millamant. So, nothing 
loth, one may suppose, the Bracegirdle understood it. But, by-and-by, 
there was another understanding, and a more definite one, to be come to 
between Mr. Congreve in his proper person and Mrs. Bracegirdle in hers. 
What had she been expecting? That he would ask her to marry him? 
Alas! the author of “The Way of the World” was quite ready to “‘ adore” 
her, as he had been to adore Anne Jellat or Madame Berenger, or his 
“angel,” Mrs. Hunt. But he craned at matrimony. Instead, he pre- 
ferred that platonic intimacy with “the young Duchess,” Henrietta of 
Marlborough, the wife de par le monde of “that cypher,” as Chesterfield 
called sleepy Francis, second and last Earl of Godolphin. 


‘ 


Diana must have had a bad time before she broke with her unworthy 
William. Here was the greatest temptation she had known, for she loved 
this man. She took the right way out of temptation, though. “ Pious 
Belinda,” sneered Mr. Congreve,— 


‘* Pious Belinda goes to prayers.” 


It was almost enough to exorcise such a lover as he was. Yet he had his 
hopes, in spite of the prayers. The tender fool was in tears at the very 
thought of his leaving her. But of more than her tears even he could not 
beguile her. He has given us his own word for that. ‘‘ Would,” cries this 
exasperated soupirant at last, when the situation had become intolerable,— 
‘* Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had power to win her ! 


Would she could make of me a saint, 
Or I of her a sinner!” 


Upon the joint impossibility they parted. He went to dine with his 


Duchess ; she to look after her poor pensioners in the slums about Clare 
Market. 


Rowe—the Laureate of the first George—he, too, they say, had a ¢endre for 
the Bracegirdle, and “insinuated his addresses” also, through the medium 
of his stage characters. When she played Selima in his “Tamerlane,” Mr. 
Rowe’s feelings were supposed to be expressed by Axalla. When she 
enacted Lavinia, the author of “The Fair Penitent,” spoke “at” her through 
Horatio. Andsoon. But when Mr. Rowe spoke the language of love 


upon his own account, Nicholas appears to have been éconduit rather 
promptly. 


Then he avenged himself by a lampoon, in which he styled Diana “a 
Drab,” and averred that her father kept the ‘Saracen’s Head” at 
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Northampton. Curiously enough, though, this same lampooner, in this 
same lampoon, becomes, in spite of himself, a witness for the woman he 
had sat down to insult, and tells us of the proffers large of jewels, plate, and 
land in fee, which she had with scorn rejected. 


Also, that assertion of Mr. Rowe’s concerning the landlord of the 
‘‘Saracen’s Head” has not been allowed to pass uncontradicted. On his 
side, a commentator avers that Diana’s father was “ Justinian Bracegirdle, 
of Northants, Esquire, who ruined himself, amongst other ways, by 


becoming surety for some friends ;” not a very publican-like weakness, one 
would think. 


Dorset, Devonshire, and the rest of that set, were men of another 
kidney. When they were beaten they toasted the defence. The virtue 
that could resist ‘em filled them with honest admiration. And it was 
not long before their admiration assumed that practical shape which has 
been apt, at most times, and in most matters, to commend itself to English- 
men. One night Charles Montagu suggested that they might do some- 
thing better than go on emptying bumpers in the lady’s*honour. Suppose 
they made up a purse, and presented it to her as a tangible token of their 
appreciation? And Halifax put down a couple of hundred guineas to start 
the subscription. It was a queer notion, but it took. The two hundred 
was very soon quadrupled, and the next morning the Bracegirdle was 
presented with perhaps the most solid and unique testimonial to her private 
worth that an English actress ever received. 


The Easter amusements all occurred too late for proper detailed notice 
in this number of the Magazine. But just before closing the number, 
I may state that amongst the really good things, and thoroughly well 
worth seeing, will be found the Snow Ballet at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
heightened in beauty and poetical significance by the appearance of 
Enea, and the admirable dancing of Mdlle. Theodore de Gillert—a born 
expressionist—and of Mdlle. Consuelo de la Brujere, a new dancer; the 
charming singing and acting of Miss Florence St. John, who is once more the 
talk of all London, in the new opera, “ La Belle Lurette,” at the Avenue ; 
and the acting of Mr. John Clayton, Miss Marion Terry, and Mr. Philip Day, 
in Mr. Pinero’s curious play, called ‘‘ The Rector,” at the Court Theatre. 
I shall be astonished if all these things are not universally admired. 


When melodrama has had its day, romantic drama is likely to come 
to the front again. It will be a welcome change; and a good play, a 
really sound and effective play of the “ Duke’s Motto” order, would be 
very welcome. This reminds me that Mr. Kyrle Bellew is a most promis- 
ing candidate for first honours as a romantic actor. He has already 
appeared as Ruy Blas in the provinces with conspicuous success, and 
“ Ruy Blas,” if well done, would be very popular in London. Will any 
one ever forget Fechter’s last act in “ Ruy Blas” who ever saw it? That 
was the perfection of picturesque drama. 
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MISS EASTLAKE, 


‘ First thank the Giver of all good,’ 
—THE SILVER KING, 
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